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"THE BEST TEXTS AVAILABLE FOR AN 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN BOTANY” 


Basic Botany 


By Fred Emerson, Ph.D., New Mexico Highlands University 


Students and professors actually using 
this text acclaim it for its:new, crisp, in- 
teresting, clear and concise approach to 
the study of botany. 


Throughout the text, the author has 
simplified the subject for the beginning 
student. He constantly emphasizes the 
underlying unity of the different aspects 
of botany with which he deals. Presented 
this way, the subject is not only easier to 
understand and to assimilate, but is also 
much more interesting. The frequent 
reference to points made in previous chap- 
ters both integrates the information and 
aids in review. In addition, the outline at 
the ogieaing of each chapter and the 
concluding summary aid the student in 
crystalizing his growing knowledge. 


With the students’ needs in mind, the 
author has written in a very clear and read- 
able manner and has given special atten- 
tion to difficult points with warnings 
against common mistakes. 


As far as possible, living plants, - 
cially those with which the student is like. 
ly to be familiar, have been selected as 
illustrative material. Frequent references 
to practical applications of botanical know!- 
edge add to the interest of the text. 


Although the text is written in a simpli- 
fied manner, it is well organized and 
achieves an excellent selection of mate- 
rial. The many and _ line 
drawings add to the value of the book. 


327 Illustrations; 372 Pages — $4.00 


Laboratory and Field Exercises 


in Botany 


By Fred Emerson, Ph.D. and Lora Mangum Shields, Ph.D. 


This extraordinarily clear lab manual is 
planned to accompany the “Basic Botany” 
or any other standard botany text. It is 
one of the best—complete, well organized, 
well written and well illustrated. 

Emphasis is placed on the familiar liv- 
ing organism. However, the prepared 
slide and preserved specimen are used 
wherever needed to bridge the gap in ex- 
perience or to extend knowledge into the 
important minute details. Throughout, the 
scientific method of evaluating data is 


Each exercise includes an outline for 
study and discussion, a list of material to 
be used, general laboratory technique, ac- 
curate drawings to be labeled, a list of re- 
view questions, and a section on supple- 
mentary reading. All these devices lead 
to increased efficiency and a more com- 
plete understanding of the subject. 


The exercises are so organized that they 
can be adapted to local conditions and 
equipment with a minimum of effort. 


34 Plates; 303 Pages — $2.50 


Send for Your Free Examination Copies Today! 


The Blakiston Company 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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something new has been added to . 


RINEHART EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN LITERATURE SERIES .. . twenty 
volumes, designed for the survey course, and spanning 
American literature from the Colonial period to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. Other integrated series are now 
in preparation. 


Colonial American Writing, Ed., Roy Harvey Pearce (Ohio State) ...-....++-++.- 95 
Literature of the Early Republic, Ed., Edwin H. Cady (Syracuse) .-...--.-.-+-++. 95 
FRANKLIN, Autobiography, Ed., Dixon Wecter (University of California) ..-....- 50 
IRVING, Selected Prose, Ed., Stanley T. Williams (Yale) ..........-.-eeeeeees 75 
COOPER, The Prairie, Ed., Henry Nash Smith (U. of Minn.) .-..-....---0eeeees 75 
POE, Selected Prose and Poetry Ed., W. H. Auden 75 
HAWTHORNE, The Scarlet Letter, Ed., Austin Warren (U. of Mich.) --.-..-.-+-- 50 
HAWTHORNE, Selected Tales and Sketches, Ed., Hyatt H. Waggoner, (U. of K. City) 75 
Poetry of the New England Renaissance, Ed., George F. Whicher (Amherst) ----.... 95 
EMERSON, Selected Prose and Poetry, Ed., Reginald L. Cook (Middlebury C.) --. .75 
THOREAU, Walden, Civil Disobedience, Ed., Norman Holmes Pearson (Yale)... -.- - 50 
MELVILLE, Moby Dick, Ed., Newton Arvin (Smith) 75 
MELVILLI, Selected Tales and Poetry, Ed., Richard Chase (Columbia) -... - enitns 75 
TWAIN, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Ed., Lionel Trilling (Columbia) ...-. 50 
WHITMAN, Leaves of Grass and Selected Prose, Ed., Sculley Bradley (U. of Penn.)-- 75 
JAMES, The American, Ed., Joseph Warren Beach (Harvard) ....-.--+-+++++5+% 65 
JAMES, Selected Short Stories, Ed., Quentin Anderson (Columbia) .....--.-+++++> 75 
HOWELLS, The Rise of Silas Lapham, Ed., George Arms (U. of New Mexico) ---- 75 
CRANE, Selected Prose and Poetry, Ed., William M. Gibson (New York U.) -------- 75 
NORRIS, McTeague, Ed., Carvel Collins (Harvard) -----+-++-++eeeeeerreeees 75 


and, look for early publication of .. . 


Anthology of English Drama Before Shakespeare @ Anthology of 

Greek Drama, 2nd Series @ Anthology of Southern Poetry R IN FH ART 
ARNOLD, Selected Prose and Poetry ® BROWNING, Selected 

Poetry, @® COLERIDGE, Selected Prose and Poetry ® HAUPT- 

MANN, Plays ® JOHNSON, Rasselas and Selected Prose and Poe- & COM PANY 
try @® KEATS, Selected Poetry ® POPE, Selected Poetry and 
Prose @® TENNYSON, Selected Poetry ® THACKERAY, Vanity 
Fair ® TWAIN, Roughing It. 


232 madison ave. 
new york 16, n. y. 
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Maintaining Equilibrium in The 


Junior College Curriculum 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


THE United States as a leader 
among democratic nations has 
entered on a program of making 
itself and its friends so powerful 
that the enemies of democracy 
will be prevented from using war 
as a means of attack. The period 
of contemplating such a program 
passed soon after the opening of 
the Korean conflict. The adoption 
of this program of action has met 
with nation-wide approval. 

It is recognized by every think- 
ing person that such a program 
must have the support of the whole 
nation. Moreover, since the devel- 
opment of national power depends 
directly on a tremendous supply of 
trained individuals, the nation’s 
educational] institutions must make 
a major contribution in their train- 
ing programs. Although a mate- 
rial share of this _ responsibility 
will fall upon the upper under- 
graduate and the graduate years 
of institutions of higher education, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
elementary, secondary, and junior 
college years are equally involved. 
While trite, it is nevertheless true 
that the ability of the scientist, 
the research worker, and the tech- 
nician rests squarely on the educa- 
tion received at the elementary, 
secondary, and junior college 
levels. 


Elsewhere in this issue of Jun- 
ior College Journal is an article 
which suggests methods by which 
junior colleges may make their 
contributions to the national pro- 
gram. The editorial this month 
presents an additional idea for 
this list. 

In a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on October 6-7, representa- 
tives of higher education and of 
the Federal Government discussed 
basic plans for effective utiliza- 
tion of colleges and universities in 
the current crisis. Two responsi- 
bilities for higher education were 
suggested many times in the for- 
mal addresses made to the assem- 
bled representatives: (1) scientif- 
ic and technical education, and 
(2) education in the ideals of 
democracy. The second of these 
two responsibilities, it is believed, 
deserves even more emphasis than 
has been given. 

In a scientific age the demand 
for technicians and scientists is 
great. When the demand is inten- 
sified by the competition of gov- 
ernment, industry, and education 
the supply becomes short. More- 
over, when peace times give way 
to periods of stepped-up national 
defense, the supply becomes inade- 
quate. This condition, unless ex- 
treme caution is exercised, leads 
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to an enhancing of educational 
programs of scientific and techni- 
eal training, and by comparison 
to a reduction in importance of 
educational programs dealing pri- 
marily with general education. 
Such an eventuality is not a desira- 
ble one. 

The arguments favoring the 
development of an intelligent citi- 
zenry are too well known to require 
repeating. Also well accepted is the 
idea that if there is any time when 
the development of such citizen- 
ship is more important than others, 
it is at the time when a nation is 
making itself powerful to defend 
the ideals on which the existence 
of the nation rests. Educational 
institutions, for this reason, must 
not be allowed to attain a state 
of disequilibrium in their pro- 
grams. 

Fortunately, the problem under 
consideration does not depend on 
an either-or answer. Junior col- 
leges are not faced with the neces- 
sity of deciding between increasing 
the emphasis on _ scientific and 
technical programs while decreas- 
ing the emphasis on general edu- 
cation, or failing to meet their 
obligation in a program of national 
defense. Scientific-technical educa- 
tion and general education can and 
should be acquired in the same 
college class. Two definite steps 
can be taken to insure this com- 
prehensive coverage. 

The faculty of a given junior 
college should make a thorough 
examination of the objectives of 
the classes which are being taught. 
The need for thoroughness in such 
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an examination does not imply 
that a long period of time is re- 
quired to complete such an analy- 
sis. If the task be undertaken 
seriously, it should be completed 
in a period no longer than two 
to three weeks. 

This examination of objectives 
should be conducted to discover 
the degree of consistency of exist- 
ing objectives with those demanded 
by the national defense program. 
The educational objectives of the 
national defense program should 
be considered as they are urged 
by the nation’s leadership — inclu- 
sive of both  scientific-technical 
education and citizenship educa- 
tion. 

An analysis of existing objec- 
tives will occasionally reveal the 
need for organizing new courses. 
More often, however, the need 
revealed will be for reorganization 
and reorientation of existing 
courses. 

The second step which junior 
colleges should take concerns an 
analysis of the current practices 
of evaluation of student progress 
toward stated educational objec- 
tives. This procedure often will 
result in a tightening up of loosely 
conceived evaluation programs. 
Ultimately, it will focus faculty 
and administrative attention on 
some of the educational objectives 
which may have been slighted in 
the past. Through such procedures, 
the educational programs of junior 
colleges can avoid the disequilib- 
rium which characterized so 
many institutions during World 
War II. 
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Student Medical Reimbursement Insurance’ 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 


J UNIOR College administrators 
in increasing numbers are mak- 
ing available to their students low 
cost insurance which will provide 
reimbursement for medical ex- 
penses incident to sickness or ac- 
cident. Many colleges and second- 
ary schools have been offering such 
group insurance to their students 
for nearly a score of years. Their 
experience proves that large num- 
bers of families are eager to avail 
themselves of this kind of protec- 
tion against unexpected expendi- 
tures in excess of the regular 
charges for tuition, board, room, 
books, transportation, and inciden- 
tals which can be estimated with 
a fair degree of accuracy at the 
beginning of a college year. When 
parents enroll a son or a daughter 
at college, they know they can 
pay these regular expenses. In 
many instances, however, the un- 
expected happens and _ parents 
discover to their chagrin that ex- 
penses resulting from illness, ac- 
cidents, or operations cannot be 
met without (1) withdrawing 
their children from college, (2) 
incurring an indebtedness which 
they dislike to assume, (8) dipping 
into their reserve funds to a dan- 
gerous extent, or (4) disposing of 


property, sometimes even the 
home. 

Student Medical Reimbursement 
Insurance provides protection 


against all four of these misfor- 
tunes, and it does so at a cost of 


only a few dollars a year. Parents 
can afford this slight additional 
expense; and, for just a few dol- 
lars, can have the peace of mind 
which comes from the knowledge 
that, if the unexpected does oc- 
cur, the additional expenses will 
be met without financial embar- 
rassment. 

The procedure is simple. The 
officials of the individual college 
invite an insurance broker to help 
them determine what their specif- 
ic needs are, and draw up a group 
policy to meet those needs. 

Theoretically it is possible for 
a group of junior colleges to ar- 
range themselves on a state, a re- 
gional, or a national basis, to 
provide identically the same policy 
for all their students. Practically, 
however, because of the conditions 
which are peculiar to each institu- 
tion, a policy which is drawn up 
for all junior colleges in a state, 
region, or the nation must ob- 
viously include (a) coverage for 
all forms of medical reimburse- 
ment, without regard to the vari- 
ety of conditions at the various in- 
stitutions, (b) coverage for condi- 
tions that are common to all the 
institutions, or (c) coverage for 
conditions selected on the basis of 
compromise among the _ institu- 
tions. 


1Editor’s Note: The following article has 
been prepared at the request of the Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. It is an informational 
service article. 
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In the first instance, (a), the 
premium charge will be excessive 
for those colleges which provide 
any health services without extra 
charge. The extent to which the 
cost will be excessive will vary 
according to the extent to which 
each institution already provides 
medical services to its students; 
participates in intercollegiate ath- 
letics and intramural sports; and 
experiences illness among its 
students. 

In the second instance, (b), the 
protection afforded will be inade- 
quate to those colleges which pro- 
vide few or no health services to 
their students. 

In the third instance, (c), the 
protection will be excessive at 
some institutions and inadequate 
at others. 

The only method, so far dis- 
covered, of providing adequate 
protection at each institution at 
premium rates which are appro- 
priate to the students of each insti- 
tution is by having an insurance 
broker visit the institution, confer 
with the officials, study the con- 
ditions at the institution, and re- 
commend a policy which is “‘tailor- 
made” for the students of that 
institution. 


This can be done in either of 
two ways. First, the prevailing 
practice is for each institution to 
negotiate with its own insurance 
broker for a policy for its own 
students. Second, it has been pro- 
posed that a group of institutions 
which belong to an Association 
(The American Association of Jun- 
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ior Colleges, for example) should 
jointly negotiate, as an Associa- 
tion, with an insurance broker, 
chosen by the Association, for a 
basic policy, applicable to all the 
institutions which are members of 
the Association, but with the 
understanding that each college 
has the privilege of modifying 
that basic policy by adding certain 
items which are needed in its 
particular case if its students are to 
be adequately protected. In this 
event, the total premium charge 
for each college will vary from 
the “basic policy” rate according 
to the items which are added for 
the individual college. 


It has been suggested, likewise, 
that although the Association 
would designate an official broker 
to act as Administrator of the 
joint plan, yet that broker would 
operate through whatever local 
insurance broker each institution 
might select. On such a joint plan, 
some economics might be effected, 
thereby reducing the premium 
charge for the basic policy. One 
insurance broker suggested 
that on a nation-wide group insur- 
ance plan, the cost per student 
would be reduced by perhaps as 
much as twenty per cent. 


In case an Association of Junior 
Colleges were to consider adopting 
a group medical reimbursement 
plan, at least five questions would 
necessarily have to be answered: 
(1) Does the Constitution of the 
Association permit it to enter the 
field of cooperative buying? (2) 
Will the Plan be compulsory for 
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all junior colleges which belong to 
the Association? (3) Will the Plan 
be compulsory for all students in 
each junior college which adopts 
the Plan? (4) What items will be 
included in the “basic” policy? 
(5) What broker will be selected 
as Administrator of the Plan? No 
“inclusive” answer can be given to 
the first and the last of these 
questions. On the other three ques- 
tions comments may be made. 


Junior colleges, colleges, and 
schools which have offered Medical 
Reimbursement Insurance to their 
patrons have quite uniformly pre- 
sented it on the voluntary rather 
than the compulsory basis. Patrons 
who desire to avail themselves of 
such protection may have it; those 
who do not wish it, need not take 
it. Group insurance is a protection 
offered to all patrons, not a pro- 
tection required of all patrons. 


Because Medical Reimbursement 
Insurance is a method of protect- 
ing patrons against financial 
embarrassment in the event of 
unexpected illness, accident, or 
operation, the institution which 
offers it on the group basis is 
rendering a service to its patrons. 
If the insurance is offered on a 
voluntary, not a compulsory basis, 
the institution is not guilty of 
requiring any patron to purchase 
something he does not wish. 


The items to be included in a 
policy should be determined in 
the light of experience. Some insti- 
tutions offer accident coverage 
only, while many offer both acci- 
dent and sickness coverage. 


STUDENT MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
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Adgate A. Lipscomb and Son, 
Insurance Brokers in Washington, 
D. C., have furnished the following 
information, based on data pro- 
vided by the National Safety 
Council and the National Health 
Survey. “The accident hazard is 
greatest from ages 15 to 24.... One 
student in four will become sick 
or injured each year... . Sickness 
is three times as prevalent as acci- 
dents.” It would appear, therefore, 
that both accident and sickness 
should be included in a Student 
Medical Reimbursement policy. 


Several plans which are in opera- 
tion in junior colleges and colleges 
have been examined. Most of them 
include: 


A. Accident coverage up to 
$500 per accident for the 
actual cost of physician or 
surgeon services, hospital 
confinement, nurse or nurse 
services, and dental treat- 
ment for injury to natural 
unfilled teeth. 


B. Sickness coverage, for each 
sickness, (1) for hospital 
board, and room charges 
ranging from $5 to $10 a 
day up to 30 days; (2) for 
miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses such as operating 
room, anesthesia, drugs, 
medicines, x-ray, oxygen 
tent, and laboratory exam- 
ination, up to from $25 to 
$50; (3) surgeon’s fees for 
non-accident operations, ac- 
cording to a schedule for 
each operation, up to $150; 
(4) doctor’s fees for hospi- 
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tal visits on non-surgical 
disabilities at $3 per visit, 
up to $90; and for home, 
office, or dormitory, non- 
confined, non-surgical visits 
at $3 per call, excluding the 
first call, up to $75. 

These figures appear in several 
plans. They may be increased or 
decreased, however, at the pleas- 
ure of each institution, at a pro- 
portionate increase or decrease in 
the premium. 


Experience apparently justifies 
the inclusion of accident coverage 
on the “blanket,” “unallocated,” 
“all-inclusive” basis, which covers 
surgeon’s and physician’s fees, 
nursing, operating room, etc., up 
to a stipulated maximum for each 
accident. In the case of sickness, 
however, experience indicates that 
the “allocated” plan of coverage is 
more practicable, with specified 
amounts for each type of service 
required. 


Some institutions include in 
their policies some or all of the 
following items: (a) Nurse Ex- 
pense at about $8 a day, up to $100 
per illness; (b) Consultant Ex- 
pense of about $25 per illness; (c) 
Ambulance Expense of about $10 
per accident or sickness; and (d) 
Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance from $500 to $1000. 


Policies differ sufficiently in 
their wording to make it very im- 
portant that institutions and par- 
ents understand which items are 
included and which are excluded. 
The John C. Paige and Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts, a pio- 
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neer in Student Medical Reimburse- 
ment Insurance, has furnished the 
following “list of vitally important 
questions which could be used as 
a guide in determining the breadth 
and sufficiency of an Accident and 
Sickness Medical Reimbursement 
Policy. Does the policy cover the 
following: 

1. Pre-existing conditions? (This 
would include any growth, physi- 
cal impairment, congenital condi- 
tion or disease which the student 


might have at the time he entered 
the plan.) 


2. Recurrent or chronic conditions? 
(Asthma, bronchitis, sinus infec- 
tion, hayfever, etc.) 


3. Interim vacations? (Christmas, 


Easter, etc.) 
4. School year or calendar year? 


o. While in residence at the school 
only, or any place or time during 
the term of the policy? 


6. Any territorial restrictions? 


. Are the policy benefits payable 
in addition to any other private 
or group insurance which the 
parent may carry for the student? 


Can the policy be cancelled dur- 
ing the term for which it is 
written? 


9. Occupational hazards? (Many 
students have part time or vaca- 
tion jobs.) 


10. Injuries to sound, whole teeth 
and what are the limitations, if 
any?’’ 

Premiums of plans examined 
vary widely. For Accident insur- 
ance only, premiums range from 
$5.00 to $7.50 for women and 
$10.00 to $15.00 for men, per col- 
lege year ($6.50 to $9.00 and $12 
to $18.00 per calendar year). For 
Accident and Sickness insurance, 
premiums range from $15.00 to 
$50.00 depending upon the hazards 
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involved, the amount of protection 
afforded, and the broker who han- 
dles the insurance. 

Although many brokers through- 
out the nation handle such insur- 
ance, for the purposes of this 


article it is impracticable to at- 
tempt to compile and publish a 
complete list. Mention should be 
made of the following three, in 
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addition to the two already quoted, 
because the author is indebted to 
all five of them for information 
which has been of help in the 
preparation of this article: Hig- 
ham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
United Pacific Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington; and Richard 
C. Knight, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Analysis of Junior College Growth 


C. C. COLVERT AND H. F. BRIGHT 


‘THE growth of the junior col- 
leges of the United States has been 
such as to acquire through the 
years the status of a sociological 
movement. Although this unique- 
ly American educational unit is 
relatively young, the combined pub- 
lic and private junior colleges now 
serve a number of students nearly 
equal to the total enrollment in 
institutions of higher education in 
the United States thirty years ago. 


The growth in the junior col- 
leges has been somewhat paralleled 
by the growth of all institutions of 
higher education. More and more 
persons are going to college. Four 
out of every hundred young peo- 
ple were going to college in 1900; 
by 1940 (before the G.I. Bill) six- 
teen of every hundred were attend- 
ing college. However, the growth 
of the junior colleges may be ac- 
counted for not only by the general 
urge for college work but also by 
the fact that they have made a real 
effort to make available types of 
training not always to be found in 
the senior colleges. The emphasis 
in the junior colleges upon voca- 
tional work, adult education and 
general education has resulted in 
the further training of thousands 


i1Ward, Phebe. ‘‘Development of the Jun- 
ior College Movement,” American Junior Col- 
leges, Chap. II. Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. (Second Edition) 


of students who probably would 
not otherwise have continued their 
formal education beyond the high 
school years. For a history of the 
development of the junior college 
movement the interested reader is 
referred to the chapter by Phebe 
Ward in American Junior Col- 
leges.} 


Number of Colleges and 
Enrollments 


Since the first Junior College 
Directory was compiled and pub- 
lished in 1928, the annual analysis 
of growth started with 1928 data 
until the Directory of 1949 which 
used figures reaching back to 1900. 
These figures were used again in 
1950 and are continued in the pres- 
ent directory. The figures for 1900 
were estimated, those for 1915 
were compiled by McDowell and 
those for 1922 and 1927 by Koos. 
The following tabulation shows the 
growth of the junior colleges. 


Figures 1 and 2 show graphi- 
cally the growth in numbers and 
enrollments of the junior colleges. 
In the Figure 1 it is seen that the 
growth in number of junior col- 
leges has followed a rather smooth 
curve for the years from 1900 to 
1945. Starting slowly, the increase 
in numbers accelerated rapidly 
from about 1915 to 1935 where it 
began to slow down in regular fash- 
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ANALYSIS 131 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND ENROLLMENTS FROM 1900 TO 1951 
Percentage 
Year Number of Enrollment Increase in 
Colleges Enrollment 
1900 8 100 
1915 74 2,363 
1922 207 16,031 
1927 325 35,630 
1928 408 50,529 
1929 405 54,438 7.7 
1930 429 67,627 24.2 
1931 436 74,088 9.6 
1932 469 97,631 31.8 
1933 493 96,555 —11 
1934 514 103,592 7.2 
1935 §21 107,807 4.1 
1936 518 122,311 13.5 
1937 528 129,106 5.6 
1938 553 136,623 5.8 
1939 556 155,588 13.9 
1940 575 196,710 26.4 
1941 610 236,162 20.1 
1942 627 267,406 13.2 
1943 624 314,349 17.6 
1944 586 325,151 3.4 
1945 584 249,788 — 23.2 
1946 591 251,290 0.6 
1947 648 294,475 17.2 
1948 663 455,048 54.5 
1949 651 500,536 10.1 
1950 648 465,815 — 6.9 
1951 634 562,786 17.2 
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ion. This trend, however, was 
abruptly changed in the six years 
from 1945 to 1951. Directly after 
the war the surge of returning vet- 
erans into colleges stimulated the 
development of a number of junior 
colleges to meet the emergency. 
Many of these were intended as 
temporary institutions. Others 
took advantage of the favorable en- 
rollment picture to get through the 
difficult early years of growth. The 
number of colleges shot upward 
rapidly. By 1950 the trend was 
downward, however, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the 
growth in numbers will return to 
its earlier tendency as the acute 
need for college training facilities 
is reduced. 


Figure 2 offers an interesting 
picture of the growth in enroll- 
ments in the junior colleges. Before 
1920 the enrollment was very small 
and is not shown on the graph. 
From this time onward the growth 
curve is steady and constantly in- 
creasing in slope. The total en- 
rollment increased until 1944 as 
the effect of the war was apparent- 
ly offset by the large amount of 
part-time training offered by many 
of the junior colleges. 


In 1945 and 1946 the war af- 
fected the enrollment strongly and 
the curve dips at this point. Soon, 
however, the veteran enrollment 
reinforced the normal high school 
graduate group and the curve went 
sharply upward once more. In spite 
of the fact that the veterans were 
relatively soon out of the two years 
of work offered by the junior col- 
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leges, the curve continued upward 
until 1949. For 1950 a dip in en- 
rollment occurred. Now for the 
1951 Directory (enrollment fig- 
ures for 1949-50) the total figure 
is up again. This is largely the re- 
sult of greatly increased adult en- 
rollments. The total enrollments 
are the following: 


1948-49 1949-d0 

Freshmen 172,531 183,117 
Sophomores 100,323 102,871 
Specials 39,320 44,031 
Adults 142,220 214,407 
Total 465,815 62,786 


It will be noticed that in neither 
of these years do the figures given 
in the breakdown add to the total 
given. This is due to the fact that 
some total enrollments were re- 
ported without the breakdown 
being given. However, it can be 
seen from a comparison of the fig- 
ures for the two years that the in- 
crease has occurred largely in the 
adult enrollments. As can be seen 
from the tables given in the Direc- 
tory, the public junior colleges ac- 
counted for 81 per cent of the total 
enrollment and for 93 per cent oi 
the adult enrollment. 

California had the largest en- 
rollment with 246,708 students 
while Texas was second with 53,931 
students. As a matter of fact, the 
four states of California, Illinois, 
New York and Texas showed a 
combined junior college enrollment 
of over 60 per cent of the total. 
Of the total, less than 5,000 stu- 
dents were reported by the colleges 
listed outside of the United States. 
Nevada and New Mexico report no 
junior colleges. 
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It would be interesting but prob- 
ably futile to attempt a prediction 
as to the future course of the 
growth curve. It might be at- 
tempted with some hope of success 
if world conditions were reasona- 
bly stable. However, with the pos- 
sible imminence of a world conflict 
of great duration it would be very 
difficult to predict the effect on the 
junior colleges. 


It will be noticed that the Direc- 
tory for this year contains some- 
what more complete tables than 
formerly. For the first time the 
Directory was made up through 
the use of punched cards on the 
I. B. M. tabulator. It is hoped that 
as this method of handling the data 
is perfected, more complete anal- 
yses of the situation will be pos- 
sible than has been the case in the 
past. It must be emphasized as 
formerly that the figures used are 
cumulative totals and do not repre- 
sent the enrollment upon any one 
day in the colleges listed. 


Size of Colleges 


The colleges listed in the Direc- 
tory vary greatly in size. For ex- 
ample, in the State of California 
are located both Los Angeles City 
College with 28,187 students and 
Deep Springs Junior College with 
15 students. The distribution by 
size of enrollment of the various 
colleges is as follows: 


1- 600: 415 
501-1000: 104 
1001-1500: 32 
1501-2000: 25 
2001-2500: 15 
2501-3000: 5 


Over 3000: 38 
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It is worth noticing that while 
the majority of the colleges have 
enrollments of less than 501, these 
colleges contribute a _ relatively 
minor portion of the total enroll- 
ment. If the 415 colleges in this 
bracket can be considered to be 
evenly distributed throughout the 
interval, they account for a little 
over 100,000 students or less than 
one-fifth of the total enrollment. 
Thus about 20 per cent of the col- 
leges represent over 80 per cent of 
the enrollment. This is a good rea- 
son for remarking that the increase 
of average size among junior col- 
leges over the last 20 years must be 
interpreted carefully. The increase 
in the average is largely caused by 
the great increase in size of a mi- 
nority group of institutions. A 
great many of the colleges have in- 
creased very little in size over the 
last twenty years. 


It is not to be inferred, of course, 
from this analysis that increase in 
size is in and of itself desirable. 
Some of the best of all educational 
institutions are small and purpose- 
ly continue to be small while doing 
high quality work. However, the 
increase in enrollment in some of 
the junior colleges is, if nothing 
else, an indication that they are 
serving a larger and larger seg- 
ment of the population. 


Summer School Enrollments 


The enrollments in summer 
schools are in general quite small. 
Data on summer school enrollments 
have not previously been given. 
They are available in this report 
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only because of the method of gath- 
ering data used. Separate reports 
for long session and summer ses- 
sion were requested. This did not 
turn out to be a completely satis- 
factory plan as breakdowns on 
summer school enrollments were 
not received for all schools in time 
to be included. Hence the total en- 
rollment for a college often does 
not agree with the sum of the en- 
rollments given under the break- 
down classifications. 


For the summer of 1950, there 
was a total enrollment in the pri- 
vate colleges of 10,181 exclusive of 
students who had been enrolled in 
the previous long session. For the 
public colleges there was a total 
enrollment of 20,239. Thus 30,420 
students were enrolled in all sum- 
mer sessions not counting those 
who had also been enrolled during 
the winter sessions. For the private 
institutions the largest enrollment 
occurred in the District of Colum- 
bia with 1800 students, all classi- 
fied as freshmen and sophomores. 
For the public colleges California 
had the largest number of summer 
school enrollees with 11,130 and 
Texas was second with 3,261. 


Very few colleges reported any 
instructors used for summer school 
other than the regular staff. Ap- 
parently very few junior colleges 
attempt to develop summer school 
work to a spectacular extent. 


Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


California with a total of 68 
public and 10 private colleges for 
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which data are listed had 46 active 
members and one provisional mem- 
ber of the Association. Texas with 
36 public and 22 private colleges 
had 47 active members. Eleven 
states had perfect records for mem- 
bership although they included only 
36 colleges. Out of the 634 colleges 
listed, 463 were active members 
and 18 were provisional members 
of the Association. 


Institutional Changes 


In the current Directory data 
are given for 634 colleges as op- 
posed to 648 in last year’s issue. 
Some of the missing colleges have 
changed to senior college status. 
Others have not reported during 
the last two years. The following 
colleges have been discontinued: 
Riverside Junior College in Georgia 
Kents Hill Junior College in Maine 
Duluth Junior College in Minnesota 


Dawson County Junior College in Mon- 
tana 


Bristow Junior College in Oklahoma 
Mangum Junior College in Oklahoma 
Westminister College in Texas 


In addition to the above colleges, 
Hillsboro College in Texas has 
been reported as discontinued as 
of September 1. It is listed, how- 
ever. 


None of these colleges can be 
classified as post-war. Their av- 
erage age is 18 years. Hillsboro 
was one of the earlier Texas Col- 
leges and was founded in 1923. 
However, these colleges together 
had a total enrollment last year of 
less than 1300 students, or less than 
200 per school. 


On the credit side of the ledger 
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it can be reported that Contra Cos- 
ta Junior College is now function- 
ing on two separate campuses. The 
State Teachers Colleges at Frost- 
burg and Salisbury in Maryland 
are now listed as having junior col- 
lege divisions. Moark Baptist Col- 
lege in Missouri has been added to 
the list as has been the Fort Worth 
Distributive Education Junior Col- 
lege, this last being an institution 
for Negroes. 


Ogontz Junior College is listed 
with last year’s figures. However, 
it has become an undergraduate 
Center for Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and will be so listed in the next 
issue. 


Number of Faculty 


The Directory shows a total of 
13,921 full-time instructors as op- 
posed to 14,921 for last year. How- 
ever, the 8,030 part-time instruc- 
tors are slightly more numerous 
than the 7,678 of last year. The 
part-time instructors are consid- 
ered as equivalent to 2,624 full- 
time instructors. Thus the 634 in- 
stitutions employed the equivalent 
of 16,545 instructors. This gives 
a faculty-student ratio of 1 to 34. 
This seems somewhat out of bal- 
ance and is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that part-time students are 
counted the same as full-time ones 
in spite of the fact that they do not 
require as much instruction. If 
full-time student equivalents were 
used the ratio would look much bet- 
ter. 


Accreditation 
Of the entire group of insti- 
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tutions listed in the present Di- 
rectory only a few are not ac- 
credited by some _ accrediting 
agency. However, relatively few 
are accredited by the regional ac- 
crediting agencies. A tabulation of 
such accreditation follows: 

1948-49 1949-50 


Southern Association 82 87 
North Central Association 73 76 
Middle States Association 20 24 
Northwest Association 20 22 
New England Association 12 13 


Although the number in each re- 
gion is still unimpressive, it is true 
that an increase is evident and that 
this increase represents a larger 
percentage of accreditation by re- 
gional associations. 


Types of Institutions 

Of the 634 colleges for which 
data were tabulated, by far the 
largest number were coeducational 
with 500 or 77 per cent in this cate- 
gory. Of the remainder 48 were 
for men and 8&6 for women. 

Twenty-five institutions were 
listed as being Negro junior col- 
leges. One college is for Indian stu- 
dents. 

The information given on “years 
included” may be summarized as 
follows: 


One-year junior colleges 6 
Two-year junior colleges 585 
Three-year junior colleges 5 
Four-year junior colleges 33 


Five colleges listed more than 
four years of work. It is evident 
that the two-year organization is 
the prevailing type although a 
great deal has been written about 
the advantages of the four-year 
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junior college.? It should be under- 
stood that what is meant here is an 
institution which includes’ the 
vears 11, 12, 13, and 14; the four- 
year college which operates a jun- 
ior college division as its first two 
years does not fall in this category. 
Thus care must be exercised in la- 
belling a college as a four-year 
junior college. 


Junior College Trends 


The enrollment figures for 1949- 
50 show a considerable increase 
over those of 1948-49 and the rea- 
son for this increase is worth in- 
vestigating. Is it due to an upward 
trend in the status of junior col- 
leges generally or is it due to some 
change in methods of reporting 
enrollments? There is no easy 
answer to this question. On the 
face of it the increase in enroll- 
ment can be largely ascribed to an 
increase in adult enrollments as 
has been shown earlier. While the 
freshman, sophomore and special 
enrollments have increased some- 
what, the increase in adult enroll- 
ment has been tremendous. What 
are the implications of this fact 
regarding the vigorous growth of 
the colleges? 


Probably it can be agreed that 
the more adult students attend 
junior colleges the more these in- 
stitutions are caring for the needs 
of their communities. However, it 
should be noted that an increase 
in the number of adult students is 
quite different in meaning from an 


“For example see: Sexson, John A. and 


Harbeson, John W. The New American Col- 
lege. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
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increase in full-time day students. 
The whole matter is tied into the 
present method of reporting en- 
rollments. 


Under the present system the 
enrollment of a junior college is 
represented by the number of stu- 
dents who have attended it during 
the year. These may be partly or 
wholly part-time students. No dis- 
tinction is made in the count be- 
tween a student who carried one 
course for one semester and one 
who completed thirty semester 
hours of work during the year. For 
this reason comparison with en- 
rollments in senior colleges, for ex- 
ample, is very misleading, at least 
in most cases, as the senior college 
students are to a larger extent full- 
time students. Thus it turns out 
that large changes in total enroll- 
ment are caused by different inter- 
pretations of the meaning of total 
enrollment. It was pointed out in 
last year’s Directory that Long 
Beach City College dropped from 
31,401 to 16,175 in one year not 
because of a loss in enrollment but 
because of a change in method of 
computing it. It is this sort of 
variation which makes more diffi- 
cult the task of deciding the mean- 
ing of changes in the total enroll- 
ments. 


Various ways of circumventing 
this difficulty have been suggested. 
However, most writers on the sub- 
ject seem to be in general agree- 
ment that the most meaningful 
figures which can be easily gath- 
ered are those which give the en- 
rollment in the colleges as of a 
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specified date. This does not wholly at any one time and seems to elimi- 
eliminate the difficulty of counting nate the false prosperity which 
part-time students in the same way may be indicated by counting as a 
as full-time. But it at least limits student each person who signs up 
the count to those who are enrolled for a three week course of lectures. 
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What Traits Should Junior College 


Teachers Possess? 
M. R. TRABUE* 


T the cooperation of the 
Executive Secretary and members 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 204 returns were 
received in January and February, 
1950, from presidents of junior 
colleges who had checked on a 
printed inquiry the degree of im- 
portance they attach to fifty-two 
traits which had been reported as 
important in teachers of first and 
second year college students. 


The instructions and the fifty- 
two traits are reproduced here with 
the number of junior college execu- 
tives giving each rating to each 
trait. In reading the tabulations it 
is important to bear in mind that 
many executives made no check 
marks whatever in the “Rarely 
Noted” column, and that the in- 
structions were to use this column 
only for those traits which had 
already been rated as having “Real 
Value” or “Great Value.” A low 
numeral in the “Rarely Noted” col- 


*The author is chairman of the Committee 
on Preparation of College Teachers of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education. The other members of the 
committee are Dr. Ruth E. Eckert, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. Karl Bigelow, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; Dean L. D. 
Haskew, University of Texas; President John 
R. Emens, Ball State Teachers College, and 
President S. M. Brownell, New Haven State 
Teachers College. 


*The report of the returns from presidents 
of teachers colleges and deans of university 
schools of education was published in the 
1950 yearbook of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, pp. 67-74. 
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umn (e.g., item I a) indicates that 
the credentials of applicants usual- 
ly contain adequate information 
concerning the trait, while a high 
numeral (e.g., item II a) indicates 
that many executives find inad- 
equate evidences regarding the 
trait in the credentials they receive 
regarding applicants. 

It is worthy of note that item 
II h (“Inspires students to think 
for themselves and to express their 
own ideas sincerely.”) was con- 
sidered “highly important” by 
95% of these executives and as 
“important” by the other 5%. This 
item was also the most highly 
valued trait among 197 executives 
of teacher education institutions, 
91% of whom rated it “highly im- 
portant” and the other 9%, “im- 


portant’+. Not one of these 401 
college executives rated this char- 


acteristic as having “‘little value.” 

Sixteen of the fifty-two traits 
were checked by more than half of 
the junior-college executives as be- 
ing “highly important.” Only two 
of these sixteen items had failed to 
secure the same rating from a 
majority of the executives of teach- 
er education institutions. Item 
III ec (“His students voluntarily 
seek his advice on intimate per- 
sonal problems.”) was rated as 
having “great value” by 52% of 
junior college executives, but by 
only 39% of the executives of 
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teacher education colleges. Item 
Ve (“Has a wholesome family 
life.”) was rated as of “great 
value” by 53% of junior college 
executives, and by 49% of the 
other group. 


Five of the fifty-two items were 
rated as “undesirable or unim- 
portant” by more than half of the 
junior college executives. A ma- 
jority of the executives of teacher 
education institutions gave the 
same unfavorable rating to three 
of these items: Ih “Graduate 
major was in a special area of aca- 
demic subject.” (Jr. Col., 57%; T. 
Ed. Col., 66%) V f “Is less than 35 
years of age.” (Jr. Col., 81%; T. 
Ed. Col., 59%) VIf “Engages ac- 
tively in political work.” (Jr. Col., 
78%; T. Ed. Col., 73%). The other 
two traits were each rated as “un- 
desirable or unimportant” by only 
25% of the executives of teacher- 
education institutions. Ic “Has 
done important research in his 
field.” (Jr. Col., 52%). Id “Has 
published scholarly articles or 
books.” (Jr. Col., 61%). In all prob- 
ability the lower value attached 
to these two items by junior col- 
lege executives is due to the fact 
that executives of teacher-educa- 
tion colleges tend more often to 
consider any instructor as a po- 
tential teacher of upper-division 
and graduate classes. 


While no item of scholarship was 
rated by a majority of the junior 
college presidents as “highly im- 
portant,” two of these items (Ib 
and Ij) were so considered by 
more than 40%, and were rated as 
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“unimportant” by fewer than 10%. 
It would appear, therefore, that, 
although junior college presidents 
value scholarship as “important,” 
they more often consider certain 
other characteristics connected 
with instruction, student counsel- 
ing, faculty membership, and per- 
sonal life as “highly important.”’ 


In order to determine the degree 
to which the presidents of junior 
colleges differ in various sections 
of the country, the returns were 
tabulated by geographical areas: 
Kast, North, West, and South. The 
consistency of the ratings from 
different parts of the country is 
indicated by the fact that the list 
of sixteen items rated “highly im- 
portant” by a majority of all the 
presidents would have differed in 
not more than two items if the re- 
turns from only one of the four 
sections of the country had been 
used. If only the returns from 
Eastern junior colleges had been 
used, item IIk (“Has infectious 
enthusiasm for teaching that in- 
spires students to want to teach’’) 
would have omitted (45%); and 
item V a (“Has good health and 
physical vigor”) would have also 
failed to qualify (39%). 


If returns had been collected 
from Northern junior college 
presidents only, item IIIc (“His 
students seek his advice on inti- 
mate personal problems”) would 
not have received a majority of 
“great value” votes (438%). If 
only the Southern presidents had 
been consulted, the list of items 
having “high importance” for the 
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majority would have been the same 
as it is from all returns, except 
that it would have contained an 
additional item IV h (“Shows ac- 
tive interest in continued profes- 
sional study.”) This item was 
considered “highly important” by 
57% in the South, but by only 34% 
in the East. 


Another item to which Eastern 
presidents attach “great value” 
less frequently (86%) than do 
those from other parts of the coun- 
try (47%) was IV a (“Has studied 
the special interest, abilities, and 
needs of college students.”) The 
Western presidents differ from 
their colleagues in other parts of 
the country on item Ila (“General 
academic record is high’’) as much 
as or more than on any other item. 

*Tabulations have been completed of the 
returns from more than four hundred liberal 
arts college executives. The traits desired in 
the lower-division teachers in liberal arts col- 


leges are identical in most respects with 
those reported here. A report on the char- 


acteristics desired by liberal arts college 
executives appears in the Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges for Octo- 
ber, 1950. 
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Only 14% of the ratings by West- 
ern presidents on this item were 
“highly important,” but from the 
other parts of the country, 35%. 
The greater emphasis on terminal 
pre-vocational courses in the West 
may account for this difference in 
judgment as to the importance of 
high academic records in members 
of the college teaching staff. 


Executives of junior colleges 
and teachers colleges want teach- 
ers who work cooperatively with 
students and fellow faculty mem- 
bers and who inspire students to 
think for themselves and to take 
responsibility for planning and 
checking their own progress.* The 
similarity between the desires of 
the employers and the preferences 
of college students, as revealed in 
various surveys already published, 
emphasizes the need for a serious 
reconsideration of the programs 
and procedures employed in pre- 
paring college teachers for meeting 
their responsibilities in first and 
second year college work. 
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Present Status of Administrative 
Organization of Student Personnel 


Programs in Public Junior Colleges 
M. A. HILLMER 


Recentiy much attention has 
been focused on student personnel 
programs! which have been de- 
scribed as the weak and vulnerable 
spot of the junior colleges. A 
query by the research office of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges revealed that the problem 
which junior college administra- 
tors rated most urgently in need of 
study was the organization of stu- 
dent personnel programs. 


The purpose of this study is 
threefold: 1) to learn how many 
public junior colleges have an or- 
ganized program of student per- 
sonnel services, 2) to find out how 
many colleges have a full-time di- 
rector or coordinator for this pro- 
gram, and 3) to determine which 
of the college administrators are 
interested in participating in an 
intensive study of the scope and 
organization of student personnel 
services. 


As the means for learning these 
answers, the checklist method was 
selected. It was sent to all the pub- 
lic junior colleges listed in the 
“Junior College Directory”. 

About 40 per cent of the 192 
colleges replying were located in 
the North Central and Western 
regions where it was found that 
there are more organized programs 
of student personnel services in the 


district-type junior colleges. Al- 
most three-fourths of the colleges 
replying did not have a full-time 
director for the student personnel 
program. California, which com- 
prised the Western region, had the 
most full-time directors while the 
North Central region had the few- 
est. The greatest interest in the 
study, however, was expressed by 
the administrators in the North 
Central region. 

The junior colleges appear, gen- 
erally, to be in the fourth stage of 
a process of organization and ad- 
ministration of a program of stu- 
dent personnel services. They 
have arrived at this fourth stage 
through their expression of inter- 
est to a coordinating agency (the 
research office of the AAJC). The 
other administrative steps in the 


process are: 


I. Cognizance of the situation ex- 
isting in the institution. 

II. Recognition of the need for or- 
ganization of a student person- 
nel program and for the coordi- 
nation of it with the entire 
college program. 

III. Interest in achieving this organi- 
zation and coordination. 

IV. Expression of this interest to a 
coordinating agency. 

V. Willingness to incorporate de- 
sirable student personnel serv- 
ices into the college program 


1Phebe Ward, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College, p. 228. 

“Junior College Directory,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. 20, No. 5, January, 1950. 
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and to coordinate the student 
personnel program with the col- 
lege program as a whole. 

VI. Discussion of the existing situ- 
ation by the administrator and 
the entire faculty. 

. Procurement of a director of 

personnel to coordinate the stu- 

dent personnel program with the 
entire college program. 

Mutual recognition by the ad- 

ministrator and the faculty of 

the need for a coordinating 
agent. 

IX. Mutual intention of administra- 
tor, faculty, and coordinator to 
cooperate in a united effort to 
coordinate the student personnel 
services with the entire college 
program. 

X. Provision for some classroom in- 
structors to participate in the 
counseling and group guidance. 

XI. Provision for a_ technically 

trained counselor for personal 
counseling. 

Adequate provision in the bud- 

get for the operation of the de- 

sired student personnel services. 


From the query it could be as- 
sumed that these first four steps 
have been taken by the administra- 
tors, but in reality, it is a joint ad- 
ministrator-faculty enterprise. 
Since the coordination: of student 
personnel services draws into it 
many classroom instructors, it also 
entails the question, “Are the in- 
structors willing to foster a group 
of students as part of the group 
guidance?’ Much counseling con- 
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*Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith, A Student Personnel Program for 
Higher Education, p. 1. 


‘American Council on Education, ‘‘The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point of View,” American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, No. 3, 
June, 1937; and Series VI, No. 13, September, 
1949. 
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sists of simply furnishing informa- 
tion, answering the questions 
“How?” and “Where?” This, in it- 
self, is usually no trouble at all, 
but the success of the service lies in 
the fact that a designated faculty 
member has already established 
rapport with each student and is 
available to talk with the student 
at the time when a counselor is 
needed. Every faculty and staff 
member can see that students with 
more complicated problems are re- 
ferred to the technically trained 
counselor. 

Some of the other’ services 
which might be included, depend- 
ing on local conditions, are orien- 
tation for new students, housing 
information or supervision, health 
service, educational and vocational 
guidance, records, social and extra- 
curricular activities, financial aid, 
religious programs, research, place- 
ment, follow-up, student loans, 
scholarships, intramural athletic 
programs, deferred payment of 
fees, and supervision of dormitor- 
ies and dining halls.? 

In the college where the faculty 
and staff members hold the belief 
that the student and his develop- 
ment are factors as dynamic and 
important as the subject matter in 
the curriculum, the student person- 
nel program will be most effective.* 
Not only the administrator and 
the faculty members but also the 
board of control find this the real 
criterion of educational value. 
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Significant Characteristics of Successful 


Administration Frequently Overlooked 
C. C. COLVERT 


T HE junior college administra- 
tor must have knowledge of junior 
college administration, how to 
make out a college budget, how to 
select a faculty, and many other 
such major points. The purpose 
of this article, however, is to dis- 
cuss some frequently overlooked 
points for the junior college admin- 
istrator — some points that if not 
handled properly will cause him 
to lose his job, or cause him not 
to make the progress that he 
should. 

1. There are times in the execu- 
tion of duties when an administra- 
tor will have to make an enemy. 
That is, there are certain decisions 
he will have to make that some- 
times will go against a particular 
clientele of the school. He should 
spend three months, six months, 
or even a year, winning this person 
back into the fold of friendship. 
If he doesn’t do this, ultimately he 
will have 51 per cent of his clien- 
tele against him and that means 
he has lost his job. Even a smaller 
percentage than that can some- 
times lose him his job. 

2. The administrator must have 
respect for the professional opin- 
ion of each of his faculty members 
in relation to that faculty mem- 
ber’s own work. The junior college 
administrator is not a_ subject- 
matter specialist in all fields. 
There will be times when the head 
of one of his departments or some 
other faculty member in a partic- 


ular subject field, with which he 
is not too familiar, will make a 
request which he feels is vital to 
his work, but which the adminis- 
trator does not consider important. 
The good administrator will take 
time to check into the matter to 
find out if this faculty member is 
right. Often he cannot prove that 
he is wrong, in which case he 
should acquiesce to this particular 
instructor’s demands if it does not 
violate any real administrative 
principle or policy of the school. 
Sometimes the faculty member will 
see that he is in error, but the 
administrator must have respect 
for a good faculty member’s judg- 
ment in the area in which he is sup- 
posedly an expert or well trained. 

3. A good administrator will 
try to attend some junior college 
workshop at least every other year. 
This is good policy, and it keeps 
him up to date. It keeps him dis- 
cussing some current problems 
with his colleagues, and it gener- 
ates new thinking. Those who at- 
tend various workshops are im- 
pressed with the stimulation they 
get out of such workshops. These 
workshops may last just three 
days, or a week, or they may last 
six weeks or more, but every other 
year a good administrator will 
find it worthwhile to attend some 
good junior college workshop in 
the nation. 

4. The good administrator will 
attend two or three professional 
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meetings annually, if possible one 
meeting outside the state. Prefer- 
ably he should attend the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 
where he can become acquainted 
with fellow administrators in jun- 
ior colleges and discuss with them 
problems of promotion, construct- 
ing buildings, and selection of 
faculty. 

5. If at all possible the admin- 
istrator should teach one class 
every other year. In this way when 
he discusses problems in faculty 
meetings the instructors realize 
that he too knows some of the 
problems of teaching and that he 
is still familiar with grading, 
checking attendance, stimulating 
students, assigning library work, 
and the importance of books in 
the library. This keeps a kindred 
feeling with those with whom he 
is working. 

6. The administrator should do 
professional reading regularly. For 
instance, the JUNIOR COLLEGE 
JOURNAL is a must for every 
junior college administrator as 
well as for his faculty. The JOUR- 
NAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
is a worthwhile magazine. There 
are many others, of course, along 
the line in which the administra- 
tor may be interested to which he 
should subscribe. 

7. The junior college adminis- 
trator should belong to some civic 
club, be a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and perhaps one 
other community organization of 
a service nature, such as the Boy 
Scouts of America, or the Com- 
munity Chest organization. One 


involved. 


of the hardest things that junior 
college administrators and junior 
college instructors have to fight is 
to keep from having a fence built 
around the institution where they 
are on one side of the fence and 
the community is on the other. 

8. One of the big problems of 
a junior college administrator is 
to use his time wisely for public 
appearances. The administrator 
must select from among the many 
invitations those that are most im- 
portant to his college’s welfare. 
There are some _ administrators 
who seem to think that it is not 
important that they make a public 
appearance while others feel they 
can’t make a public speech. The 
public demands it and expects it 
of the administrator. 

9. The administrator should 
never write a letter or statement 
which is adverse politically, or 
which can be used later against 
him. If such statements have to be 
made, they should be made orally 
to the person to whom they are 
intended. He should telephone the 
person he wants to talk to, even 
if it is long distance, or go to see 
him rather than write. This may 
be a minor matter, but it could 
turn into a very important and 
crucial matter. Politicians some- 
times are quick to grasp a state- 
ment that can be misinterpreted. 

10. As far as possible, the ad- 
ministrator should keep a clean 
desk top. He should get today’s 
correspondence out today. People 
expect an answer promptly inas- 
much as their money and time are 
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SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS 


11. The administrator should do 
the matters he dislikes first — 
then the remainder of the day will 
be happier. Some administrators 
postpone unpleasant matters until 
the very last minute, letting such 
matters bother them, distort their 
thinking, and irk them all day, 
rather than settle them. Facing 
things squarely is a major admin- 
istrative principle, besides being 
good psychology and good mental 
hygiene. 

12. The administrator should be 
careful to prevent one upsetting 
experience or conference of the 
day from adversely affecting all 
his reactions for the remainder of 
the day. He should control himself 
and not let a bitter or unsatisfac- 


tory experience color his thinking;. 


his attitude, his disposition, and 
let it bother his other work. 

13. A successful administrator 
must like people—all people — 
students, faculty, parents, board 
members, politicians, taxpayers, 
and other workers around the col- 
lege. He must even like the main 
street coaches, at least he must 
learn to like them, learn to deal 
with them. 

14. The junior college adminis- 
trator must be dressed in taste 
and in keeping with his position. 
School boards expect it. Some good 
junior college administrators are 
criticized because they dress too 
cheaply when the public, the board, 
and the faculty know that they 
get a higher salary — enough that 
they should be able to dress well. 
Personal grooming is very impor- 
tant to the success of the school 
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administrator. There have been 
some administrators who did not 
make the progress that they should 
when all other things were equal 
but the one thing — dress — held 
them back. 

15. A junior college administra- 
tor must budget his time so as 
to spend some reasonable amount 
of time with his family. It is a 
part of his obligation as a good 
administrator. 

16. The junior college adminis- 
trator must pay his bills promptly 
and live within his salary. The wife 
is a very important factor in this 
problem. As a matter of fact, she 
can be all important to him and 
help him succeed in his job of 
junior college administrator. Pay- 
ing bills promptly and _ keeping 
good credit in the town is very 
important. If an administrator is 
continually behind with his ac- 
counts, the business man who pays 
the taxes which provide his salary 
begins to wonder if he does other 
business in the same way. 

17. The junior college adminis- 
trator must fit into the mores of 
the junior college community. That 
is, there may be certain customs 
in that community which the jun- 
ior college administrator doesn’t 
like, but if the majority of the 
people adhere to them, then he 
must not violate those customs. 

There are of course many other 
points that a junior college admin- 
istrator must take into considera- 
tion. It is a good rule for him to 
be conscious of his duties and 
responsibilities and make an ef- 
fort to meet them. 
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National Preparedness and 
The Community College 


WILLIAM RANSOM WOOD 


How can the community colleges 
of America contribute significant- 
ly to national preparedness? What 
can they do? What unique con- 
tributions to the general welfare 
can they make? These and similar 
questions demand prompt and se- 
rious consideration. Since late in 
June, Americans have been heav- 
ily engaged in the United Nations’ 
defense against aggression in Ko- 
rea. The United Nations, of which 
we are a charter member, is com- 
mitted to resist similar aggression 
in other parts of the world—where- 
ever aggression against free people 
may occur. As an Atlantic Pact na- 
tion we are concerned with the re- 
armament of the Western World 
for defensive purposes. We place 
ourselves among those people who 
are strongly opposed to any and 
all ideologies that deliberately seek 
to control the minds and enslave 
the bodies of mankind. Apparently 
we are now in the early stages of 
preparation for what may be a 
long, uncertain, and exceedingly 
difficult period of years. 

It may be possible to contain the 
actual fighting in a comparatively 
small area; yet, at any time a tiny 
spark in the farthest corner of the 
world could ignite a general con- 
flict. There is no escape from 
this dread reality. All men and 
women and children everywhere 
in America are involved init. The 


situation demands total prepared- 
ness for all Americans, a type of 
preparedness, including civilian de- 
fense as well as military defense, 
that will make it possible for us 
to learn to live in peace with all 
people. 

Amid such conditions ‘‘Business 
as usual” is not possible for the 
community college. It is too close 
to the people. Any change of con- 
sequence in the pattern of living 
of a considerable number of per- 
sons locally is immediately re- 
flected in the community college. 
The impact of even a partial pre- 
paredness effort undoubtedly will 
be swift. Inductions and the avail- 
ability of good-paying jobs is like- 
ly to bring a reduction in full-time 
enrollments, possibly this fall, 
more probably by the fall of 1951. 
This could be offset in large meas- 
ure, however, by an expansion of 
part-time enrollment. The recall 
of reservists to active duty and the 
availability of attractive defense 
jobs will bring a reduction in quali- 
fied and experienced professional 
staff personnel. This possible 
shortage, too, might be offset to 
some extent through an increase 
in the use of instructors on a part- 
time basis. <A third shortage, that 
of equipment and materials of in- 
struction, will be felt in time. 
Building programs will probably 
face deferment and in many in- 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


stances indefinite suspension. 
These are critical points of con- 
cern to every community college 
administration. They must be met 
realistically while the administra- 
tion is organizing all available 
resources for a special effort in 
the national interest. 


Luckily community college edu- 
cation is considered to be among 
the most flexible of all instruc- 
tional programs for older youth 
and adults. It should be readily 
adaptable then to new conditions 
and new demands. In the present 
emergency here are a few sug- 
gested areas of service in which 
the community college could play 
a leading role: 


1. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


As the center of adult educa- 
tional activities in the community, 
it could assume much of the respon- 
sibility for the organization and 
operation of the local civilian de- 
fense program. It could provide 
facilities for the training of key 
personnel in that program. It 
could act as the coordinating in- 
fluence among the several agen- 
cies and institutions engaged in 
various phases of civilian defense. 
In a situation where any commu- 
nity anywhere might sometime be 
involved in a disaster of major 
proportions, preparedness of the 
total civilian population is an ur- 
gent necessity. Measures to guard 
the public health and safety under 
conditions of extreme emergency 
must not be neglected anywhere. 
Local police and fire prevention 
authorities and public health offi- 
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cials must cooperate fully with the 
public schools, including the com- 
munity college, and other educa- 
tional and service institutions and 
agencies in shaping, activating, and 
maintaining a practical system for 
the common protection. 


2. COMMUNITY INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE | 

It could initiate and maintain an 
information and education pro- 
gram in the interests of community 
understanding of critical issues. It 
could provide a meeting place for 
the public to consider topics of 
common concern. All forms of 
mass media of communication could 
be used to strengthen home mo- 
rale. 


3. ILLITERACY PROGRAM 

It could perform an outstanding 
service by assuming responsibility, 
cooperatively with local govern- 
ment authorities, for eradication 
of illiteracy among older youth 
and young adults in the commu- 
nity. Ultimately this illiteracy pro- 
gram could free the Armed Forces 
of a burden they should not be 
expected to carry. It would place 
responsibility for adequate educa- 
tional preparation of all the Na- 
tion’s youth squarely upon the local] 
communities. The community col- 
lege would provide a means for 
the local communities to discharge 
this responsibility effectively re- 
gardless of the age of the individ- 
uals needing instruction and train- 
ing. Here the community college 
could make an important and a di- 
rect contribution to the Nation’s ef- 
fective manpower. 
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4. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Community colleges with suit- 
able technical equipment could co- 
operate with State boards for 
vocational education by giving 
short-term training programs as 
required by industries engaged in 
speeding up defense production. 
They could participate, also, in 
federally sponsored programs of 
the ESMWT type. Foremanship 
and supervisory training could be 
handled without special equipment 
or facilities. The community col- 
leges should be able to operate on 
a year around, twenty-four hour 
per day basis to meet both general 
and specific preparedness training 
needs of the local community. 


5. PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


The time required for basic 
training could possibly be short- 
ened by instituting, in cooperation 
with the Armed Forces, orienta- 
tion, testing, and essential skills 
programs for young men and 
young women about to enter the 
military service. In cooperation 
with the four-year colleges and 
universities it would be possible to 
give special attention to mathe- 
matics, science and technical sub- 
jects as well as to general educa- 
tion so desperately needed by all 
Americans in modern ideological 
struggles. It could also make it 


possible for high school seniors in 
pre-induction status to begin cer- 
tain of their college studies while 
still in the process of completing 
the twelfth grade. 
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7. SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 


It could act as a clearinghouse 
for handling details incident to 
conducting special community 
studies as requested by local, state 
and national authorities. The stu- 
dents and staff could provide ex- 
tensive services of this type. Ex- 
ploration by community college 
leaders of these suggested areas of 
service will disclose many other 
possibilities. Activities in the na- 
tional interest appropriate to one 
community are likely to be quite 
different from those appropriate 
to another community. In few 
instances will a single community 
college be able to function effec- 
tively in all of the suggested areas 
of service. In some it will be able 
to offer major facilities and leader- 
ship. In others it will participate 
in the program sponsored by some 
other institution or agency. In all 
areas community college leaders 
will seek opportunities to cooperate 
actively with local groups. 


As a first step the community 
college administration might or- 
ganize an “Advisory Committee on 
Preparedness.” This should be a 
strong, working committee of staff 
members and community leaders. 
The committee’s first job would be 
a careful inventory study of all 
facilities, equipment and person- 
nel available to the community col- 
lege. (A preliminary check-up on 
resources has already been sug- 
gested by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation.) The next job should be 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


the determination of what could 
best be done in the national inter- 
est with the resources at hand. 
This would involve consideration 
of reorganization and conversion 
necessitated by any planned re- 
direction of effort. 

In order that the community col- 
leges of America can make a genu- 
inely effective contribution to the 
national preparedness, their pro- 
posals must be coordinated and 
called to the attention of the ap- 
propriate Federal authorities. To 
this end each community college 
should be ready at all times to sub- 
mit to the Executive Board of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges a statement summarizing 
the inventory of its resources and 
outlining in detail its plans and 
suggestions. These suggestions 
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will help to determine a program 
of services which the junior and 
community colleges of America are 
in a position to offer Federal agen- 
cies concerned with national pre- 
paredness. Since the National 
Security Resources Board has in- 
dicated it will look to the U. S. 
Office of Education for all pre- 
paredness planning in the field of 
education, the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges undoubted- 
ly will wish to maintain its long- 
standing policy of continuous liai- 
son with the Office of Education. 
If the possible contributions of the 
community colleges to national pre- 
paredness are to become effective 
in a significant manner, full co- 
operation in the development of a 
sound program of services is es- 
ential. 
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From The Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


L onc-TERM national and inter- 
national planning is probably more 
apparent today than it has ever 
been in the history of the world. 
This planning has been made nec- 
essary by the emergence of move- 
ments designed for fuller coopera- 
tion of peoples and nations on the 
one hand, but on the other for al- 
most complete conflict between 
peoples and nations. While we 
witness a drawing together of the 
democratic peoples in the United 
Nations, the Atlantic Pact Nations, 
etc., at the same time we see the 
domination of the Iron Curtain na- 
tions by the U.S.S.R. While we 
have, therefore, greater unity in 
one sense we also have a more 
sharply divided world. The situa- 
tion might be described as united- 
division. 

The divided world stems from a 
double-headed program—ideologi- 
cal and military. The strategy and 
tactics of communism are not 
confined to the battle of ideas, 
systems of government and eco- 
nomics . They are _ backed by 
military strength, fifth-column es- 
pionage, sabotage, and planned con- 
fusions. Both lying and spying are 
integral parts of the calculated 
plans of the communists. Com- 
munism is an international move- 
ment designed not merely to out- 
do and surpass democratic nations 
but also to overthrow and destroy 
them by internal threats and strife 


if possible, by military conquest 
if necessary. The nations behind 
the Iron Curtain are not content 
to remain behind it except as its 
boundaries are extended farther 
and farther to include more na- 
tions. It is a dynamic, missionary 
type of movement, fired with a 
totalitarian zeal to which its dev- 
otees submit with complete alle- 
giance. 

Western democracy, therefore, 
built as it is on Hebrew-Christian- 
Greek intellectual traditions and on 
the system of common law of the 
English speaking peoples from 
Magna Carta to the Bill of Rights 
is face to face with a gigantic in- 
ternational opposition. Any at- 
tempt to minimize the dangers in- 
herent in this threat is to put our 
heads in the sand now and our 
necks in a noose later on. The 
cold war, now hot in some spots, 
calls for cold calculation, clear- 
headed judgments, objective analy- 
sis and evaluations of what the op- 
position really is, how it works and 
what its aims are. If there was 
ever a time when emotion should 
be suppressed and fears allayed, it 
is now. 

In the fall of 1945 Representa- 
tive Everett M. Dirksen addressed 
a meeting of farmers and farm 
leaders in Chicago. On his way 
back to Washington, he became 
convinced that “a short, simple 
treatise on how communism op- 
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erates which dealt fairly and im- 
partially with the subject and 
which did not employ a heavily 
slanted or biased approach” should 
be made available to the masses 
of the people. He states that off- 
hand he could think of no such 
treatise. As a result, under the 
leadership of Ernest F. Griffith, 
Director, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, an 
attempt was made to produce this 
kind of treatise with full documen- 
tations. It is probably the best of 
its kind that has been written so 
far with the objective identified by 
Mr. Dirksen. It is entitled Com- 
munism in Action, available at the 
Government Printing Office at 25 
cents per copy. 


Chapter XII of Communism in 
Action deals with education in 
the U.S.S.R. It is significant that 
approximately 8 per cent of the na- 
tional income has been earmarked 
for a national system of integrated 
education from the primary grades 
through the universities. While it 
is difficult to run close comparisons 
in all respects between expendi- 
tures in the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States, it is significant that 
the percentage of the national in- 
come in the United States devoted 
to public education for 1949-50 
was an average of 2.39. Those 
who may be interested in a study 
of this problem should read Public 
School, Finance Programs of the 
Forty-Eight States, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Circular 274, published 


1950, price 50 cents. 
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The point which every American 
citizen should make in respect to 
the contrasts and comparisons 
drawn in the above paragraph is 
the extent to which we shall sup- 
port education in the United States. 
This question should be aimed at 
public support for public schools 
and private giving for privately 
controlled education. In America, 
in contrast to Soviet Russia, we 
have the right to support a dual 
system of education, freedom to 
present all points of view and to 
stimulate individual judgments 
and thinking. In the battle be- 
tween Western democracy and So- 
viet communism, the basis for our 
success lies in the extent and kinds 
of education which shall be pro- 
vided for our children and adult 
citizens. If a satisfactory educa- 
tional program is to be provided, 
and our survival demands it, the 
American citizen must be ready to 
pay a much larger percentage of 
his income for this purpose than 
he is paying at the present time. 


From the standpoint of military 
efficiency and utilization of man- 
power, it is necessary to extend 
and strengthen our total educa- 
tional system. Not only does mili- 
tary and industrial success depend 
on a far more adequate educational 
program, but the very implications 
of democracy itself are incompati- 
ble with a plan which by-passes 
the general welfare of the people. 
It is the conviction of this writer 
that if these issues could be 
brought to the sustained attention 
of our citizens, the results for bet- 
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ter education would be forthcom- 
ing by reason of the will of the 
people to give more freely to the 
support of education. In the hear- 
ings before Congress during the 
past four years on an educational 
bill for the national support of ed- 
ucation, one of the objections has 
been that the United States could 
not afford to spend $300,000,000 
for this purpose. In the light of 
the additional 17 billions for na- 
tional defense voted in this session 
of congress the answer is piffle. 


To pinpoint this issue, reference 
may be made to “Ominous Failure”, 
the leading editorial in Armed 
Force for September 16, 1950, 
which deals with the alarming per- 
centage of rejections of young men 
for selective service. In a consid- 
erable number of districts this per- 
centage has reached almost two- 
thirds of those examined and 
tested. “There is something 
wrong,” states the _ editorial, 
“either with the nation or the gen- 
eration—perhaps both—when as 
high as 60 per cent of those sum- 
moned for service turn out to be 
mentally or physically incapable 
of enrollment in the armed forces. 
This homegrown, internal menace 
is far more foreboding, basically, 
than any threat of communism 
from without.” 


Dr. Kenneth MacKay, president, 
Union Junior College, Cranston, 
New Jersey, who spent the past 
summer in England and Scotland 
sent a report on his observa- 
tions in those countries. He has 
said, “The preoccupations of aus- 
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terity and rearmament must take 
precedence over education in Great 
Britain.” If there was ever a desert 
of sand for foolish heads in Britain 
and the United States, this tragic 
comment is it. It is tragic in that 
it is a true observation of Britain’s 
situation. Its results could be dis- 
astrous even in a military sense. 
While our own national percapita 
incomes have been rapidly rising, 
the percentage of those incomes 
spent for education have gradually 
declined. 1937-38 showed a per- 
centage payment of 3.24; 1947-48 
was 2.45; 1949-50 showed another 
drop to 2.39. Russia is following 
no such plan but is constantly in- 
creasing her support for education 
for all citizens. However faulty 
Russian education may be, it is one 
nation which realizes that educa- 
cation does not take a vacation 
when national preparedness is at 
stake. Will the Western democra- 
cies and the United States in par- 
ticular learn this lesson too late? 
Education must enlist citizen sup- 
port to forestall this threat to our 
freedom. 


Some attention to the basic is- 
sues is being given in current pub- 
lications, but it is not nearly 
enough. Mr. Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor, Christian Science Monitor, 
wrote a significant article in the 
July 15th Magazine Section entitled 
“The Authentic Revolution.” The 


September 9th, Saturday Review of 
Literature is devoted to the theme 
of Education and Defense of 
America. The leading article is by 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
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School of Education, New York 
University. It is followed by “New 
Colleges for a New America,” a 
summary by Dr. Dwayne Orton. In 
Harper’s Magazine, September, 
1950, Mr. Justice Robert O. Jack- 
son identifies in his article, “The 
Communists in America” the five 
basic areas of conflict between 
communists’ tactics and those of 
American free institutions. He 
also points out the dangers to our 
own liberties arising from our con- 
flicts with communism. Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson whose article is based 
on his dissent of some sections of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, says “we 
cannot ignore the fact that our 
own government originated in rev- 
olution and is legitimate only if 
overthrow by force may sometimes 
be justified. That circumstances 
sometimes justify it is not Com- 
munist doctrine but an old Ameri- 
can belief.” Mr. Justice Jackson’s 
concern is that legislation aimed at 
thought control is a direct threat to 
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the basic liberties of free peoples; 
that it violates what Justice 
Holmes declared: “If there is any 
principle of the Constitution that 
more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with 
us but freedom for the thought 
that we hate.” 

The greatest problem facing 
America today is how to combat 
communism and similar doctrines 
and at the same time preserve our 
liberties. That some kinds of legis- 
lation may be necessary is admit- 
ted ; that other kinds are dangerous 
is apparent to any one well ac- 
quainted with the basic principles 
of our government. It seems to 
this writer that final solutions rest 
in the most thorough educational 
program possible for all the citi- 
zens of this country—democratic 
in content, in aims and methods— 
a constant demonstration of the 
workability of our way of life. 
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The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tus section of the Journal will 
be devoted to reports on the pro- 
grams in junior college education 
conducted during the summer. On 
the whole, attendance this year 
appears to have been as good as it 
was during the summer of 1949, 
and in some universities a con- 
siderable number of supporting 
courses in higher education were 
offered. 


California, University of. In 
connection with the first summer 
session, June 19 to July 28, the 
University of California, Berkeley 
campus, offered one class on the 
junior college. The majority of 
the students enrolled were junior 
college teachers from nearby insti- 
tutions. Emphasis was placed on 
the actual educational programs of 
the junior colleges, and extensive 
examinations were made of the 
catalogues. Each student selected 
special topics according to his ma- 
jor teaching or administrative in- 
terests and presented critical re- 
views of his readings. Attention 
was given to the subject of general 
education with term reports on 
special topics geared to this pres- 
ent dominant interest in Califor- 
nia. Dr. Herman A. Spindt, Direc- 
tor of Admissions, conducted the 
class. A special consultant, Dr. 
H. M. McPherson, District Super- 
intendent of the Napa High School 
and Junior College made an analy- 


sis of the problems and services 
of the junior colleges. 

California, University of, Los 
Angeles. The 14 months study of 
genera! education in the junior 
colleges of California was launched 
this summer at the Los Angeles 
campus. The program will con- 
tinue during the present school 
year and throughout next summer 
under the general direction of Dr. 
B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens 
College. The first number of the 
General Education Newsletter pub- 
lished by the study group lists 50 
participants with approximately 
one-fourth from northern and cen- 
tral California, Contra Costa Jun- 
ior College, the newest in Califor- 
nia, being represented by four 
participants. 


Problems and Proposals, a pre- 
liminary report on the summer 
workshop, has just been issued 
(September, 1950). It covers The 
Study and the Workshop, The Need 
for and Characteristics of General 
Education. Appendix A, the Mean- 
ing of General Education; appen- 
dix B, Types of Intelligence; ap- 
pendix C, Notes on the General 
Education Conference, and the ex- 
tensive bibliographies constitute 
excellent supplementary reading. 

Special assistants to Dr. Johnson 
were: Dr. Eason Monroe, Chair- 
man, Communications Division, 


San Francisco State College; Dr. 
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Marjorie Carpenter, Chairman, 
Humanities Department, Stephens 
College; Dr. James Thornton, Vice 
President, Orange Coast Junior 
College; Dr. A. L. Vaughan, Assist- 
ant Dean, General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. Grace V. 
Bird, Associate Director, Relations 
with Schools, University of Cali- 
fornia; and as consultants, Dr. 
Harold E. Briggs, Professor of 
English, University of Southern 
California; Dr. Paul Dressel, Di- 
rector, Cooperative Study of Evalu- 
ation in General Education; Dr. 
Lenox Grey, Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia; Dr. Malcolm 8. 
MacLean, Professor of Higher Ed- 
ucation, University of California; 
Mr. Donald H. McIntosh, Principal 
and District Superintendent, Col- 
ton Union High School, California; 
President Charles S. Morris, San 
Mateo Junior College; Dr. Horace 
Morse, Dean, General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. H. P. 
Rhodes, Assistant Director, Rela- 
tions with Schools, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Copies of the preliminary report 
may be secured from U.C.L.A. Stu- 
dents’ Store, 402 Westwood Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 24, price $1.25 
including tax and postage. In 
quantities of 25 or more the price 
is $1.00 per copy. All junior col- 
leges interested to channel the 
findings of the California studies 
into their own programs will find 
the preliminary report of value. 


Denver, University of. The jun- 
ior college workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Denver was conducted from 
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the 5th of July through the 21st. 
Thirty participants were enrolled 
from 14 states: Mississippi, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oregon, Iowa, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Minnesota, Texas, 
Virginia, Idaho, Connecticut and 
Nebraska. Working groups were 
formed around three main fields: 
curricula, student personnel, and 
administration. The findings of 
the groups have been duplicated 
in a 46 page report with a bibliog- 
raphy used by each of the groups. 


The staff for the workshop this 
year consisted of Dr. Lloyd A. Gar- 
rison, Dean, Graduate College, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Dr. Lawrence 
L. Bethel, Director, New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, Director of 
the Workshop; Dr. Eugene B. Chaf- 
fee, President, Boise Junior Col- 
lege and President of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges; 
Mr. Marvin C. Knudson, President, 
Pueblo Junior College. Reports 
indicate that the workshop this 
past summer was the most success- 
ful ever held on the campus of the 
University of Denver. The work- 
shop for 1951 will be held from 
July 2 to 21. 


Harvard University. Junior col- 
lege education was offered again 
at Harvard as a seminar during 
the six weeks summer session from 
July 5 to August 12. Twenty-three 
graduate students were enrolled 
from California, Nebraska, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, Maine, In- 
diana and New York. The seminar 
met for one hour each day in a 
general session, followed by group 
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and individual meetings during 
each day for consideration of fields 
of special interest. Field trips 
were made to nearby junior col- 
leges and technical institutes. Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue directed the semi- 
nar. Consultants were Dr. Law- 
rence L. Jarvie, Executive Dean, 
State University of New York; Dr. 
Lawrence L. Bethel, Director, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, New 
Haven, Connecticut; and lectures 
were given by Dr. Fletcher Wat- 
son, Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the general education pro- 
grams of Harvard; Dr. Frank 
Patterson, Head, Division of Com- 
munications and Humanities, Gen- 
eral College, Boston University, on 
the integrated program of general 
education of the General College. 
The Graduate School of Education 
has under consideration the type 
of program which should be of- 
fered for junior college teachers 
and staff members, but before def- 
inite plans are announced, it is 
proposed to make a thorough study 
of what the program should con- 
tain. 


Illinois, University of. Dr. John 
W. Harbeson, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, taught three courses at the 
University of Illinois in the eight 
weeks summer session. The pro- 
gram was organized around prob- 
lems of supervision and curriculum 
making. The span covered the 
fields of education from the 7th 
through the 14th years, namely, 
junior high school, high school and 
junior college. Fifty students 
were enrolled for the three courses 
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in supervision, curriculum and the 
junior college. Dr. Harbeson, who 
is co-author with Dr. John A. Sex- 
son on The New American College, 
retired this year from the prin- 
cipalship of Pasadena City College 
after a long and distinguished serv- 
ice. He is a past-president of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


Iowa State University. Thirty- 
five junior college teachers and 
staff members attended a two 
weeks session, July 19 to 30, at the 
State University of Iowa. This 
workshop was sponsored by the 
State Department of Education, 
the State University and the Iowa 
Association of Junior Colleges. It 
was unique among the workshops 
in the United States in that stu- 
dents were centered around two 
areas: needs and plans for the 
establishment of a state-wide sys- 
tem of post-high school education; 
and the improvement of quality 
instruction in junior colleges. A 
Brief of the Administration Sec- 
tion has been duplicated and is 
the report of the special research 
committee working on post-high 
school plans for the state. 


Consultants for the workshop 
were: Mr. J. P. Street, Supervisor 
of Public Junior Colleges, State of 
Iowa; Dr. William A. Black, De- 
partment of Education and Psy- 
chology, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Dr. 


C. C. Colvert, Professor and Con- 
sultant, Junior College Education, 
University of Texas, and Director 
of Research, American Association 
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of Junior Colleges; Dr. Harvey 
Davis, Provost, State University 
of Iowa; Dr. Hugh Roberts, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, State 
University of Iowa. A _ special 
committee of thirteen lowa educa- 
tors representative of nearly all 
phases of education has been work- 
ing for more than a year on the 
survey for the state. It was re- 
ported recently that Dr. George 
Strayer has been selected to make 
studies relative to the programs 
of higher education for the three 
state institutions—the University, 
the State College and the State 
Teachers College. 


Maryland, University of. Accent 
in the six weeks course in junior 
college education at the University 
of Maryland was on the broad 
aspects of the community college: 
its place in American higher edu- 
cation, organization and adminis- 
tration, educational program, com- 
munity services, student personnel, 
curriculum and staff, public rela- 
tions, the plant and final evalua- 
tions of the movement. The course, 
having an enrollment of seventeen, 
was taught by Dr. James W. Mile- 
ham, Dean, Hagerstown Junior 
College, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
who has said, “I find the need for 
more information on the junior col- 
lege in courses in secondary educa- 
tion and education administration 
in general. Most educational work- 
ers in this part of the country know 
almost nothing about the junior 
college. 1 found the course very 


stimulating to me. The enthusiasm 
of the students was contagious.” 
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The Maryland Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges has discussed the need 
for a short workshop in the state 
in addition to the regular course 
at the University. A special con- 
sultant was Dr. William R. Wood, 
Junior College Specialist, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 


Minnesota, University of. The 
junior college course at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was offered un- 
der Educational Administration 
with 18 students enrolled. The 
majority of the students were 
experienced teachers, counselors 
and administrators in junior col- 
leges or at the junior college level 
of education. Class discussions 
were focused on current problems 
and practices with emphasis on re- 
search findings from Minnesota 
studies and their implications for 
the further development of junior 
colleges. Dr. Robert J. Keller, 
Director, Bureau of Institutional 
Research, University of Minnesota, 
taught the course. 


Closely related to the junior 
college program were seven courses 
in special problems in secondary 
education, work-shop in higher ed- 
ucation, higher education in the 
United States, effective college 
teaching, college student personnel 
problems, research problems in 
student personnel work, and psy- 
chology of learning. While some 
of these courses were not strictly 
for junior college people, the 
spread of offerings greatly assisted 
students in selecting related fields 
of study. 


Mississippi, University of. Two 
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courses were given at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi during the past 
summer: Junior College Educa- 
tion with special emphasis on a 
general survey of the movement 
and on administrative problems, 
and the Junior College Curriculum 
which stressed background, aims 
and special problems in this par- 
ticular field. Twenty students 
were enrolled in each of the courses 
which were under the direction of 
Dr. Ben W. Jones and Dr. A. B. 
Martin. The University of Mis- 
sissippi is a newcomer in junior 
college education and is the only 
institution in the state offering 
such work. During the regular col- 
lege year Dr. Jones and Dr. Mar- 
tin will be available to the junior 
colleges of the state as consultants. 


North Carolina, University of. 
The second junior college work- 
shop, conducted at Chapel Hill dur- 
ing the week of July 17 to 22, was 
composed of sixty-five junior col- 
lege staff members and teachers 
from the Southeastern states. 
About a dozen small workshop 
groups were formed in accordance 
with the expressed interests of 
those who attended. The discus- 
sion method was used almost ex- 
clusively although some _ special 
general sessions were held. The 
groups worked about eight hours 
each day. Consultants were Dean 
Guy Phillips, College of Education, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. 
William Plemmons, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Curtis S. Bishop, Presi- 
dent Averett College, Danville, 
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Virginia; Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Asso- 


ciation of Junior Colleges; Dr. 


Chester Katenkamp, President, 
Baltimore Junior College; Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Wood, Junior College Spe- 
cialist, U. S. Office of Education; 
Dean R. M. Lee, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina, and 
President Eric Hardy of the Au- 
gusta Junior College, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

A full six weeks session has been 
planned for the University of North 
Carolina for 1951, and plans are 
also underway for a program in 
the College of Education for the 
training of junior college person- 
nel. 

Tennessee, University of. An 
interesting six weeks course in the 
form of a workshop was offered at 
the University of Tennessee in 
Teaching Home Economics in Col- 
leges. Eleven students were en- 
rolled under the general direction 
of Dr. Druzilla Kent. Special em- 
phasis was placed on terminal pro- 
grams and lower division work in 
senior colleges and junior colleges, 
and attention was given to cur- 
riculum studies to meet the vary- 
ing needs of local communities. A 
follow-up report is to be made by 
the students on how effective their 
plans have been in the actual work 
in their institutions. 


Texas, University of. For nine 
consecutive years the University 
of Texas has offered to junior col- 
leges a double-headed program. 
The first has been a three-day con- 
ference conducted as a workshop. 
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This year, as formerly, it was held 
immediately preceding the open- 
ing of the summer session of the 
University. One hundred and fifty 
administrators, staff members and 
teachers were in attendance. Dr. 
James W. Reynolds and Dr. C. C. 
Colvert of the University were 
assisted by special consultants Eu- 
gene B. Chaffee, president, Boise 
Junior College, Boise, Idaho, and 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; Harlie 
L. Smith, former president, Wil- 
liam Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri; William R. Wood, Junior 
College Specialist, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. The 
university staff members included: 
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John A. White, H. R. Henze, J. C. 
McGuire, R. H. Wilson, Royal B. 
Embree, Jr., David K. Brace, C. J. 
Alderson, Bess Heflin, R. R. Doug- 
lass, H. J. Ettlinger, G. G. La- 
Grone, Archie N. Jones, J. J. Mil- 
ler, A. L. Chapman, Max Fichten- 
baum, W. E. Gettys, and T. A. 
Rousse. 

Twelve students were enrolled 
in the regular six weeks seminar 
in junior college education con- 
ducted by Dr. Reynolds. Emphasis 
was placed on the philosophy and 
functions of junior colleges and 
instructors in these institutions. 
Guidance was stressed as one 
phase of sound instruction in the 
classroom. 
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Notes on the Authors 


MARION GAITHER KENNEDY 


THEODORE H. WILSON, president of 
the University of Baltimore and conven- 
tion secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, points out, in 
his article Student Medical Reimburse- 
ment Insurance, how a junior college 
can provide a valuable service to its 
students by offering them a voluntary 
plan for group insurance. 


In his article, What Traits Should 
Junior College Teachers Possess? M. R. 
TRABUE presents a summary of the 
results of a survey he made among 
junior college presidents to determine 
the traits they consider most valuable 
in junior college teachers. Dr. Trabue 
is dean of the school of education at 
Pennsylvania State College and chair- 
man of the committee on Preparation 
of College Teachers of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


M. A. HILLMER, whose article, Pres- 
ent Status of Administrative Organiza- 
tion of Student Personnel Programs 
in Public Junior Colleges appears in this 
issue, has made a study to determine 
how many junior colleges have an organ- 
ized program student personnel 
services and which areas have the great- 


est interest in this type of program. 
Mr. Hillmer is Counselor and Coordinator 
of the Marlin (Texas) Public Schools. 

Significant Characteristics of Success- 
ful Administration Frequently Over- 
Looked is a condensation of a speech 
given by C. C. COLVERT at a meeting of 
the North Central Council of Junior Col- 
leges in Oklahoma City on October 20, 
1950. 

Dr. Colvert is Director of Research for 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and Professor and Consultant in 
Junior College Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

In National Preparedness and the Com- 
munity College WILLIAM RANSOM 
WOOD, Specialist for Junior Colleges and 
Lower Divisions in the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, suggests some ways in which the 
junior college could work with the 
Office of Education in setting up a 
community defense program. 


O. A. BARTLEY, president of Wesley 
Junior College and vice chairman of the 
Board of Ministerial Training, has 
written an excellent review of Religion’s 
Place in General Education, a compila- 
tion of four lectures by Nevin C. Harner. 
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JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


NEVIN C. HARNER, Religion’s Place 
in General Education. Virginia: 
John Knox Press, 1949. Pp. 167, 
$2.50. 


This book is composed of four 
lectures delivered by Dr. Harner 
before the faculties, students, alum- 
ni and friends of two theological 
seminaries, and put in book form 
at the request of many who heard 
the lectures. It makes for a more 
lucid and direct statement of what 
could have been a rather deadly 
rehash of the pros and cons of an 
argument which has been going on 
for a good many years. 

It would be hard to find a better 
statement of the general purposes 
of the book than the one taken 
from the publishers’ announce- 
ment: “In this brief but intensely 
provocative discussion of religion 
and education, Dr. Harner draws 
out the essential factors and truth 
about religion’s place in public ed- 
ucation, reviews past procedures 
to make clearer the present trends, 
evaluates those trends, and urges 
constructive planning for the 
future.” 

In the first lecture Dr. Harner 
develops the thesis that religion and 
education can not be separated; 
they are, in their essence, one and 
the same thing. He quotes from 
L. P. Jacks as follows: “If you 
want a man to think deeply and 
earnestly and with the fear of God 
upon him, set him thinking about 


education. He will soon find out, 
for example, that religion and edu- 
cation are not two things, but one 
thing; two only on the surface, but 
one in the ultimate foundations 
and the final aim.” 

To support this statement Dr. 
Harner, while admitting the im- 
possibility of gaining any sort of 
fully satisfying definition of re- 
ligion, seeks, nevertheless, to define 
both religion and education. 

“Religion,” he says, “is a pro- 
found belief that the plan and pur- 
pose of God are made known to 
man, and an earnest effort to con- 
form thereto.” This plan and pur- 
pose is made known through his- 
torical revelation, and the earnest 
effort to conform thereto is within 
the spiritual nature of the indi- 
vidual. 

Strange as it may seem this is 
also a definition of education at 
its best. In the structure of things 
as they are, in the principles of 
human growth, in the laws of 
learning, man seeks diligently the 
plan and purpose of his world, and 
places his findings in textbooks 
from which, through the medium 
of a more mature spirit, (the 
teacher), the more immature spirit 
(the student) may learn to con- 
form. Thus, “properly understood 
religion and education are not two 
things, but one.” 

This kinship of religion and edu- 
cation can not hold when religion 
tends to become other-worldly and 
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remote from the affairs of men. A 
religion in which the transcen- 
dence of God is resolutely believed 
in at the expense of His imma- 
nence, has not the slightest re- 
lationship to education. On the 
other hand education may so im- 
merse itself in mundane affairs 
that it loses all contact with the 
“eternal source of man’s being, 
growth and destiny,” and thus 
loses any kinship with religion and 
at the same time, limits its con- 
tent, for “there are no redeeming 
overtones of the divine.” 

Having set forth his conviction 
that there is a close kinship of re- 
ligion and education, Dr. Harner 
comes to the critical question, ‘““How 
did it come to pass that religion 
and public education have so large- 
ly gone their separate ways in the 
United States?” The separation 
of religion and education has been 
practically unknown in the other 
nations of the world. Then why is 
it so here? He answers in this 
fashion: 


1. The example of the secular state 
set by the French Revolution. 


2. The development of many sects 
in Protestantism which made it almost 
impossible to find any religious pro- 
gram to satisfy all. “It was our own 
extreme individualism, our own insist- 
ence upon interpreting and worship- 
ping God in our own private ways that 
tipped the scales in favor of a de- 
religionized system of education.” 


3. Admitting that the above condi- 
tions contributed somewhat to the 
present situation, Dr. Harner believes, 
however, there is a more fundamental 
cause: 


When the educational system of 
this nation developed there were two 
prevalent philosophies bidding for su- 
premacy. 


In the churches, God was 
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high and lifted up, transcendent in 
nature, and far removed from the com- 
mon affairs of men. Concomitant with 
this philosophy, living, as it were, next 
door, was a developing secularism, 
founded on the new emphasis upon 
science and its discoveries, which ex- 
alted man, and had little place for God. 
As the author suggests: “Charles Dar- 
win and Horace Mann were contempo- 
raries.” 

Thus with the churches worshipping 
at the shrine of a transcendent God, 
and secularism believing in an all-suf- 
ficient Man, the two walked separate 
ways and education could do no more 
than reflect that separation. The result 
has been disastrous both to religion 
and education. Especially has religion 
paid a heavy price for its divisiveness, 
and in a nation which prides itself on 
its religious heritage. 


Dr. Harner now turns to the 
remedies which have been sug- 
gested and sets forth his evalua- 
tion of them. 


1. Classes in religion held within 
the public school building itself and 
conducted by teachers employed by the 
religious interests of the community. 
North Carolina has tried such a plan. 
Under recent Supreme Court decisions 
the legality of such a'plan is doubtful, 
and it is also doubtful that it could be 
used in any except very homogeneous 
communities. 

2. Let the schools revamp their cur- 
ricula and goals so that character edu- 
cation will be their chief aim. Can any 
character education be sufficient that 
makes no place for the ethical impetus 
which comes from a Consciousness of 
God? 

3. The released time method by 
which students are excused for in- 
struction in their own places of wor- 
ship. Dr. Harner believes this to be a 
great step forward, but also that it 
tends to divide, rather than unite, 
communities. 

4. The parochial school is not the 
answer to the problem. There is no 
question that the parochial school de- 
stroys the unhappy separation of re- 
ligion and education, but the dangers 
in such a system are so great that the 
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price we would pay for reuniting re- 
ligion and education might be greater 
than we wish to pay. For example, 
first, such a system is a threat to our 
national unity—second, it would pose 
a threat to our religious liberty; third, 
it is not practical. In small communi- 
ties, which denominational school 
would be established? What would 
happen to minority groups financially 
unable to develop their own schools? 
Dr. Harner concludes: “The parochial 
school does not represent the best way 
out of our difficulty.” Although Dr. 
Harner feels that the parochial school 
is not the solution to the problem, he 
defends the denominational college on 
the following grounds: 


1. The student is more mature and 
thus not so easily moved in his re- 
ligious loyalties. 


2. The college, especially the resi- 
dence college, during this period in the 
student’s life, tends to be an all en- 
compassing environment and if re- 
ligion has no place in it, he would be 
totally deprived of all religious influ- 
ence. 


3. Denominational colleges produce 
most of the leaders of the denomi- 
nations. 


Those of us who work in the Junior 
College field wish that Dr. Harner 
might have mentioned the Junior Col- 
lege, especially as it is represented by 
the Community College, tax supported 
and tuition free. 


5. In the end there is no answer to 
the problem except to make religion 
an integral part of every course which 
may be within the area of study. In 
other words, whether it be history, 
science, or any other study, wherever 
religion touches it, it shall have its 
rightful place and without apology. 
For example, in the study of history, 
“at every point the religious thread in 
history is to be traced as clearly and 
as fully as the economic, or the politi- 
cal, or any other. This, in fact, is the 
only way to teach history.” 


This can be put into effect without 
any legal changes. Educational au- 
thorities must be shown its possibili- 
ties and our teacher training programs 
must prepare teachers “to include re- 
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ligion within all their teaching in a 
manner calculated to be at once vital 
and inoffensive.” 


In the fourth lecture Dr. Harner 
sets forth his conviction that the 
individual churches, or denomi- 
nations, have their distinctive task 
of educating in the field of their 
special beliefs. They must take up 
where the school and the home 
leave off. Biblical history, doctrine, 
worship, liturgy, church history, 
ethical meanings of their faith, 
and other tenets of faith and prac- 
tice—these are the special respon- 
sibilities of. the church. In con- 
cluding, he says, “The only 
satisfying, lasting solution lies—in 
the reintroduction of religion as an 
integral part of all education on 
the one hand; and on the other in 
a revitalization of the church’s own 
program of religious education.” 


Whether one is able to agree 
with Dr. Harner or not, one is 
compelled to know that in a sin- 
cere, lucid, helpful way he has set 
the problem before us and with it, 
his solution which all educators 
and churchmen would do well to 
consider. 


The value of Dr. Harner’s book 
is further enhanced by helpful 
notes and a bibliography for each 
chapter, and by the inclusion of 
THE RELATION OF RELIGION 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION—THE 
BASIC PRINCIPLES which is the 
report of the Committees on Re- 
ligion and Education appointed by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

OQ. A. BARTLEY 
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Selected References 
H. **. BRIGHT 


Koos, Leonard V. “Preparation for 


Community - College Teaching,” 
The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion XXI (June, 1950), 309-317. 


This article is based upon a survey 
of fifty junior colleges, a report of 
which has previously been published in 
the Junior College Journal. Dr. Koos 
makes recommendations concerning 
preparation of community college 
teachers based upon an anlysis of (a) 
the reasons for special preparation of 
community college teachers and (b) 
existing provisions for such prepara- 
tion. 

The first reason for special prepara- 
tion of community college teachers is 
the fact that over half the teachers 
queried taught two or more subjects. 
Combinations of subjects taught were 
numerous and indicate that if present 
practice in assigning classes is con- 
tinued it will be desirable for teach- 
ers in these colleges to be prepared 
in two or more subjects or to prepare 
in broad fields such as physical science 
or social science. 


That more than half the teachers re- 
ported teaching in both high school 
and college work is a second reason 
for special preparation. This indicates 
that preparation should not only cover 
several subject matter fields but also 
provide for knowledge of the variation 
of teaching problems from grade 11 
to grade 14. 

Third, the situation of teachers of 
special subjects such as agriculture, 
home economics and industrial art 
offer two major difficulties requiring 
special treatment in teacher training 
programs. One is that few training 
institutions offer extensive work in 
these fields. The other is that the 
teachers need extensive vocational 
experience in order to be really valu- 
able as instructors without, at the 
same time, sacrificing preparation in 
general education. 


Fourth, most teachers included in 
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the survey carried extensive responsi- 
bilities for such activities as coaching, 
guidance, administrative activities, eic. 
Such activities require special skills 
and orientation which are seldom pro- 
vided for in teacher training programs. 


When the preparation of the teach- 
ers studied is contrasted with the spe 
cial needs outlined above it is clear 
that much needs to be done in this 
area. Generally speaking, most of the 
teachers had undergone considerable 
training in education with a median 
preparation of 29 semester hours. How- 
ever, less than 10 per cent admitted to 
any training in the special fields of 
junior college philosophy, administra- 
tive organization and curriculum. Since 
personnel problems, methods of teach- 
ing, and apprentice teaching courses 
were offered in only a small percent- 
age of the training institutions studied, 
it is not surprising that few teachers 
had received any training in these 
areas. All should be important in 
the training program according to 
Koos. He particularly emphasizes the 
importance of apprentice teaching at 
the junior college level. 


It is pointed out that although about 
three-fourths of the public junior col- 
lege teachers held Master’s degrees 
most of them had completed graduate 
work in excess of the one year resi- 
dence requirement for this degree and 
almost a third were working toward 
the graduate degree. Koos interprets 
this situation as an indication that 
junior college personnel consider the 
Master’s degree inadequate prepara- 
tion. He advocates the development 
of an intermediate degree between the 
Master’s and the Doctor’s with the 
doctorate as an ultimate goal. 


In conclusion Koos points out that 
care should be taken to avoid limita- 
tion of the training of community col- 
lege teachers to general education alone 
and that future teaching staffs will 
be largely recruited from the group 
which is now entering secondary 
teaching. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 


PAUL H. DAvis, “‘Public Relations 
Can Be Profitable,” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXVI (May, 1950), 235-243. 


The Vice President in Charge of De- 
velopment, Columbia University, pre- 
sents a discussion of the various as- 
pects of college public relations. He 
observes that in educational institu- 
tions whose staffs devote up to one 
third of their time to modern public 
relations techniques, such efforts pay 
an average of ten to twenty dollars of 
income for each dollar of cost. This is 
possible because certain agencies of 
public relations are free to educational 
institutions. Davis points out that a 
good public relations program is dif- 
ficult to define but that a good starting 
point is the coverage to let the public 
see the college as it is—its faults as 
well as its virtues. He outlines the 
following analysis as necessary in the 
genesis of a good program. 


First, the objective of the program 
must be defined. If it is to create a 
favorable climate of opinion, it is nec- 
essary to indicate the purpose. If pres- 
tige is an object, then upon what sort 
of service to the community or to in- 
dividuals should the prestige be based. 


Second, what is the college selling 
and how good, how tangible and how 
definite is the product. 

Third, what is really outstanding in 
the offerings, staff and facilities of the 
institution? What local factors may 
be emphasized? 

Fourth, the liabilities must be recog- 
nized, and eliminated if possible. When 
liabilities are clearly recognized and 
faced, they may often be subject to 
reduction. To ignore liabilities is to 
weaken the position of the institution. 


Fifth, what is the college selling 
against? Such items must be recog- 
nized as competition from other insti- 
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tutions both educational and otherwise, 
opposition to change from within, bad 
relations with ex-students—all such 
factors must be identified and dealt 
with. 

Sixth, the publics to whom the col- 
lege is selling must be recognized and 
analyzed. Age, sex, politics, religion, 
education—all factors of this type 
change the situation with regard to 
public relations. If the college does not 
know what its publics want and need— 
its students, parents, friends, etc.,— 
it can hardly hope to develop good pub- 
lic relations procedures. Further, if its 
community does not Know what the 
goals, plans and shortcomings of the 
college are, the community can hardly 
be expected to feel a real interest in 
the affairs of the college. 


Seventh. The methods to be used 
for reaching each public must be genu- 
ine, forthright and well-planned. As a 
first step, the sufficient informing of 
faculty and non-academic staff as to 
policy matters and plans is important. 


Eighth. What is wanted from each 
public? The author makes the point 
that the alumni of many universities 
bring them more money in gifts from 
other donors than comes from the 
alumni themselves. In such cases it 
would be important to be clear as to 
the function of the alumni in the over- 
all scheme. 


Ninth. Data must be gathered and 
records kept on what works and what 
does not work in public relations. A 
constant evaluation procedure must be 
kept up. 

Tenth. There must be a plan fol- 
lowed by action. Good public relations 
result from hard and agressive work. 

In reply to questions concerning the 
money which should be spent for pub- 
lic relations, the author suggests as a 
start one-half of one per cent of the 
gross expenditures of the institution 
for direct raising plus one-third of the 
time of the president and the deans. 
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PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS 


By 
Dr. J. H. Dodd 
and 
Dr. C. W. Hasek 


and a manual. 


Available with tests, a workbook, 


Now . . . a book your students can read and under- 
stand .. . already used in more than 400 colleges ver 


ECONOMICS Truly here is a new book that 


overcomes the long-standing 
criticism of the teaching of col- 
lege economics. For your first 
course in economics, this book 
is written in a simple, direct, in- 
formal, dynamic style. It will 
help your students to do some 
straight thinking about basic 
economic problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


EVALUATION 
AND 
ADJUSTMENT 
SERIES 


A comprehensive, integrated 
set of achievement tests in 
the basic subjects of the sec- 
ondary curriculum — science, 
mathematics, social studies, 
and language arts. Measures 
todays objectives with to- 
day's techniques. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Anderson Chemistry Test 
Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 


Davis Test of Functional Competence in 
Mathematics 


Dunning Physics Test 

Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test 
Kilander Health Knowledge Test 

Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 

Nelson Biology Test 

Read General Science Test 

Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 

Snader General Mathematics Test 
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Junior College Directory, 1951 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
Research Office 


The Directory contains informa- 
tion concerning junior colleges in 
the United States and its territori- 
es, Canada and other countries that 
maintain working relationships 
with American junior colleges. The 
list includes both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions and may 
include the names of some schools 
which are doing relatively little 
junior college work. The Direc- 
tory omits a number of institutions 
giving work of junior college level 
not organized on a junior college 
basis. 


The Directory includes separate- 
ly organized junior colleges, gen- 
eral colleges or lower divisions of 
four year colleges and universities 
located on the home campus only if 
they are active members of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Whenever an _ institu- 
tion has so requested, its name has 
been dropped from the list. Insti- 
tutions for which information has 
not been received for two years 
have in some cases been listed with- 
out data. Some colleges have been 
listed with data from the last direc- 
tory where information was not 
received tnis year in time to be 
included. The data for the Direc- 
tory have been taken directly from 


reports received from administra- 
tive officers of the colleges. 


Because the data were collected 
in a different manner this year, it 
turns out that the breakdown on 
enrollments is not always addi- 
tive in certain colleges. The long 
session and summer session enroll- 
ments were received separately 
and, in some cases, the breakdown 
was not given for the summer en- 
rollment. Therefore, the total en- 
rollment sometimes exceeds the 
sum of its parts for a given college. 


The Directory for this year con- 
tains some new information in that 
summaries are given by states for 
the various classifications of en- 
rollment. However, the Directory 
is limited by considerations of 
space and for complete data on the 
colleges listed it is advisable to 
consult American Junior Colleges, 
second edition, published in 1948 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, edited by Jesse P. Bogue. This 
publication gives information on 
all accredited junior colleges in the 
United States in 1948. 


Explanations 


Administrative Head. Each institution's 
designation of its administrative head 
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has been accepted, with official title 
indicated following the name. It is 
assumed that this person is the one 
to whom correspondence should be ad- 
dressed. It is not implied that in all 
cases the administrative head desig- 
nated holds final responsibility for the 
college. 


Accreditation. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges does not act as an 
accrediting agency. Member institu- 
tions are strictly prohibited by con- 
stitutional enactment to indicate, im- 
ply or publicize that they are accredited 
by this Association. Types of accredi- 
tation or equivalent recognition or ap- 
proval are indicated by symbols as 
follows: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Colum- 
bia; Junior College Accrediting Com- 
mission in Mississippi; Provincial De- 
partment of Education in Canada. This 
symbol indicates full accreditation. 


Di—Indicates approval to operate as a 


junior college. 


D2—Indicates that the junior college is 
recognized. 


U—State University, state college or equiv- 
alent institutions in states which do 
not have a state university; or by state 
college organization or equivalent. 
This symbol indicates full accredi- 
tation. 


U1—Indicates provisional accreditation. 


U2—Indicates formal approval of the jun- 
ior college. 


U3—Indicates that junior college students 
are accepted on transfer with the same 
privileges extended all students apply- 
ing for advanced standing, but that the 
university has no formal accrediting 
procedure. 


E—New England Association 


M—Middle States Association 

N—North Central Association 

S—Southern Association 

W—Northwest Association 

X—Affiliation with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America 

Y—Affiliation with the University Senate 
of the Methodist Church 


JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


NOVEMBER 1950 


Type—Three main types distin- 
guished: Coeducational, for men only 
and for women only indicated by C, 
M, and W respectively. Negro junior 
colleges are indicated by “N” following 
the name of the institution. 


Control—The primary basis for classifi- 
cation is twofold: institutions pub- 
licly controlled and institutions pri- 
vately controlled. The first group is 
divided into state, local or municipal, 
union district, joint union district, 
county and joint county junior col- 
leges; the second into those under de- 
nominational control or affiliation, 
non-denominational nonprofit institu- 
tions and proprietary institutions. The 
following abbreviations are used: 


A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
Assem. God—Assemblies of God 
Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. of God—Church of God 


Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian 


Mission Covenant 


Ev. Un. Breth.—Evangelical United Breth- 
ren 


Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist 
Gr. Orth.—Greek Orthodox 
L.D.S.—Latter Day Saints 
N. Chureh—New Church 


Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 


Ev. M.C.—Evangelical 


Pilg. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 

Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America 
R.L.D.S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints 

7th Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Breth.—United Brethren 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Un. Pent.—United Pentecostal 


Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized—Each institution was 
asked to report the year it was organ- 
ized as a junior college. In some cases 
the date of origin of an institution 
which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Enrollment—Enrollment data are given 


for the year September 1, 1949 to Aug- 
ust 31, 1950 unless otherwise noted. A 
“special student” is defined as one who 
is taking less than a full-time program 
of studies with the intention of gradu- 
ting. An “adult student” is defined as 
one who is taking a course or courses 
with no intention of graduating. 


Faculty.—The number of faculty is given 


for the same year as the student enroll- 
ment in contrast to previous directo- 
ries. 
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Membership.—Membership in the Ameri- 


can Association of Junior Colleges is 
indicated by an “M”’ or a “P” depend- 
ing upon whether the membership 
heid is full or provisional. Active mem- 
bership is open to any college which 
has received complete accreditation or 
equivalent recognition of any of the 
types indicated under “accreditation” 
above. Provisional membership is open 
to newly organized institutions and to 
others which have not yet received 
such recognition. 
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SUMMARY OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES BY STATES 


STUDENTS, 1949-50 FACULTY, 1949-50 
STATES 
FULL- 
PART- TIME 
TOTAL FRESHMAN | SOPHOMORE | SPECIAL ADULT FULL-TIME TIME EQUIV- 
ALENT 
ALABAMA 2024 977 503 121 148 85 45 17 
ARIZONA 
ARKANBAS 2438 1050 703 o7 3a4 71 26 10 
CALIFORNIA 1091 561 437 36 57 114 52 14 
COLORADO 1201 744 427 30 62 10 4 
CONNECTICUT 8562 2150 1573 1483 3102 225 347 91 
DELAWARE 147 88 44 15 i9 2 1 
OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 6475 3615 4860 160 136 28 
FLORIDA 1693 8a9 319 438 47 66 12 © 
GEORGIA 1500 798 530 119 53 106 20 7 
1 DAHO 
3308 1629 1081 363 143 179 89 36 
INDIANA 185 53 85 47 3 ‘ 2 
1OWA 1812 1014 654 138 4 128 32 12 
KANSAS 1101 462 340 146 153 46 74 39 
KENTUCKY 4053 2024 ii22 115 431 191 42 13 
MAINE 1285 490 311 ) 475 72 11 a 
MARYLAND 635 332 244 59 41 16 4 
MASSACHUSETTS 7462 3136 2335 943 931 376 163 33 
MICHIGAN 483 256 116 Ag 22 i4 ai 10 
MINNESOTA 590 314 234 41 i 47 16 5 
MISSISSIPPI 2417 899 492 449 272 78 33 19 
MISSOURI 5286 28673 2022 375 16 408 75 av 
MONTANA 203 33 34 61 15 7 3 
NEBRASKA i2i1 653 39 19 14 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 395 223 170 2 36 
NEW JERSEY 6074 2031 1827 2216 163 127 Si 
NEW YORK 6397 2682 2201 1119 1741 204 185 59 
NORTH CAROLINA 5260 2048 1698 363 189 342 78 35 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 5506 2639 1050 546 1126 55 144 53 
OKLAHOMA 537 256 a10 3 68 46 ii 3 
OREGON 1770 217 164 175 1214 42 2 9 
PENNSYLVANIA 3450 1562 1106 370 152 150 215 71 
RHODE ISLAND 604 207 193 92 112 26 44 12 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1534 637 305 342 248 106 29 14 
SOUTH DAKOTA 347 179 96 68 ‘4 39 16 5 
TENNESSEE 3554 1643 1121 215 599 136 70 39 
TEXAS 6572 1973 896 295 2729 277 C9 25 
UTAH 
VERMONT 559 331 210 15 3 37 13 ‘ 
VIRGINIA 2905 11932 756 328 262 261 48 22 
WASHINGTON 15 15 1 4 2 
WEST VIRGINIA 1927 1135 522 228 42 40 17 7 
WISCONSIN 396 220 166 10 25 22 7 
WYOMING 
ALASKA 16 12 A 
BRAZIL 24 12 11 1 6 4 
CANADA 1625 374 av74 538 302 81 34 
CANAL ZONE 
cece 585 83 56 86 240 21 11 5 
GREECE 71 37 32 67 10 5 
LEBANON 
PUERTO RICO 300 265 is 13 3 3 
TOTAL 106495 452447 31568 | 12146 15303 4696 } 2453 | #20 
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SUMMARY OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES BY STATES 


STUDENTS, 1949-50 


STATES FACULTY, 1949-50 
FULL- 
TOTAL FRESHMAN | SOPHOMORE | SPECIAL ADULT FULL-TIME PART- TIME 
TIME EQUIV- 
ALABAMA 695 185 90 420 14 
ARIZONA 2410 994 401 49 966 85 4 2 
ARKANSAS 1639 604 382 122 431 57 46 18 
CALIFORNIA 245617 60063] 29652 [15235 3317 2389 | 681 
COLORADO 6404 1485 818 479 3527 253 60 20 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
BISTRICGT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 1552 815 454 155 128 61 16 4 
GEORGIA 10972 2175 1388 43 7366 126 30 14 
1OAHO 2030 1005 396 144 346 @2 2s 4 
1CLINONS 25635 11455 5630 1645 6°05 304 359 | 131 
2867 132 99 56 4 2 
1OWA 4700 1238 624 379 2384 60 209 77 
KANSAS 46186 2483 1252 333 432 155 179 a6 
KENTUCKY 492 307 124 49 12 
LOUISIANA 1127 520 495 43 89 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 1610 616 580 290 301 
MASSACHUSETTS 261 170 57 30 4 
MICHIGAN 10803 4351 2443 413 3329 
MINNESOTA 4567 919 564 79 3005 
MIiSSISSIiPPt 9253 3796 2982 1453 1772 
Missouri 6164 2880 1830 234 1229 
MONTANA 480 275 173 25 7 
NEBRASKA 3229 639 503 298 1359 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 1924 527 266 10901 130 
NEW YORK 145864 5§a9o3 4441 1405 2924 
NORTH CAROLINA 2097 517 223 1186 1239 
NORTH DAKOTA 1540 831 431 54 213 
OH10 125 60 33 22 10 
OKLAHOMA 5486 2570 1134 162 1620 
OREGON ai38 993 916 229 
PENNSYLVANIA 4592 1870 630 184 1908 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 580 291 193 
TEXAS 47359 18301 9033 4181 | 150949 
UTAH 4847 i476 695 65 2798 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 2310 318 a60 396 1336 
WASHINGTON 14166 2934 1195 1479 8558 
WEST VIRGINGA 548 319 191 33 5 
5590 3136 1289 440 
WYOMING 1658 318 190 iia 1047 
ALASKA 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 718 45 53 
CANAL ZOWE 1264 iss 73 30 aes 
CUBA 
GREECE 
LEBANON 
PUERTO R1CO 
TOTAL 456291 [137873] 71283 [312885 Ia99104 
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SUMMARY BY STATES 


STUDENTS, 1949-50 FACULTY, 1949-50 
STATES 
FULL- 
PART- TIME 
TOTAL FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE SPEC IAL ADULT FULL-TIME TIME EQU Iv- 
ALENT 
AL ABAWA 2719 1162 593 541 148 99 45 17 
ARIZONA 2410 994 401 49 966 es 6 
ARKANSAS 4077 1654 10865 219 815 128 72 28 
Satire 1A 246708 60644 30089 15271 4127308 3431 2441 495 
COLORADO 7605 2229 1245 509 3527 315 70 24 
CONNECTICUT R562 2150 1573 14983 3102 2a5 347 94 
NELAWARE 147 86 44 15 19 2 1 
NISTRICT F COLUMBIA 8475 3615 4860 160 136 28 
FLORIDA 3245 1704 773 593 175 1a7 286 9 
GEORGIA 12472 2973 1918 162 7419 232 50 a1 
AHO 2030 1005 396 144 346 82 25 8 
PILLING) L3084 6711 2008 7048 483 443 167 
:uOuAr 472 1605 164 103 16 10 4 
1 OwA 6512 2252 1278 517 2390 18648 241 
KANSAS 5719 2945 1592 479 535 201 253 135 
KENTUCKY 4545 2331 1246 164 443 2142 58 18 
JUISTANA 1127 520 495 23 89 82 5 2 
HAUNE 1285 490 311 4 475 72 5 | 4 
ARYLAN 2445 9486 824 349 $o1 131 61 as 
MASSACHUSETTS 7723 3306 2392 973 935 376 229 51 
MECHIGAN 11286 4607 2559 502 3351 289 118 46 
MINNESOTA 5157 1233 798 120 3006 174 93 a0 
MESSISSIOPY 11670 4695 2574 1902 2044 479 131 48 
MwISSsSouRt 11450 5753 3852 609 1236 663 i149 49 
MONTANA 683 308 207 25 68 42 24 8 
IE RBRASKA 3350 902 542 317 1359 120 56 13 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 395 223 170 2 36 
NE} JERSEY 7998 25586 2093 3217 130 232 157 60 
NEW YORK 20981 AS75 6642 2524 4635 967 282 97 
NORTH CAROLINA 7357 3365 1921 4Al 1428 377 1286 50 
NORTH DAKOTA 1540 831 431 54 213 82 33 10 
0H10 5631 2699 1083 568 1136 55 144 53 
KLAHOIIA 6023 2876 1344 165 1688 237 111 33 
REGO! 3908 1210 1980 404 1214 77 5? 14 
PENNSYLVANIA A042 3433 1736 554 29690 337 313 
tHODE ISLAND 604 207 193 92 iie2 26 44 12 
OUTH CAROLINA 1534 637 305 342 248 108A 29 i4 
SOUTH DAKOTA 347 i79 96 68 4 39 16 § 
TENNESSEE 4134 1934 i314 215 599 165 72 4 
TE KAS 53931 0274 9929 4476 17739 1482 746 24° 
ITAH 4647 1476 695 85 2792 113 85 48 
VERHOWNT 559 331 210 15 3 37 13 © 
VIRGINGIA §215 1510 1916 724 1598 350 95 28 
ASHINGTON 14181 2949 1195 8558 217 Bit i107 
WEST VItRGinta 2475 1454 713 261 47 76 a7 7 
‘ISCONSIN 5986 3356 1455 450 595 196 179 63 
‘YOMING 1658 312 190 112 1047 39 47 10 
ALASKA 16 12 4 6 4 
RRAZIL 24 le 11 1 6 4 
CANADA 2343 419 $27 5348 30? 124 53 7 
ANAL ZONE 1284 153 ve 30 883 11 as 
CUBA 585 83 56 86 240 21 11 5 
GREECE 71 37 32 Z 67 10 § 
LELUANO?!? 
R 300 285 15 13 8 3 
TOTAL 5627786 1831127 §102671 44931 7214407 139841 1030 
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SUMMARY BY STATES 


JUNIOR COLLEGES MEMBERSHIP IN A.A.J.C. 
STATES 

TOTAL PUBLIC PRIVATE oe ACTIVE 
ALABAMA 9 1 ° 
ARIZONA 2 2 2 
ARKANSAS 7 4 7 5 
CALIFORNIA 78 58 10 78 46 
COLORADO 8 6 2 ad 
CONNECTICUT 10 10 10 6 
NEL AWARE 1 1 1 1 
OI1sTRicT OF COLUMBIA 6 6 6 6 
FLORIDA 9 4 5 9 6 
GEORGIA 19 9 10 19 18 
1OAKO 3 2 1 3 3 
iLLINOIS 26 14 12 26 25 
INOLAWA 3 1 2 3 1 
1OWA 26 19 7 26 23 
KANSAS 21 14 7 21 17 
KENTUCKY 15 2 13 2S 13 
LOUISIANA 3 3 3 3 
MAINE a 4 4 3 
MARYLAND 6 3 5 
MASSACHUSETTS 2 2 20 22 18 
MICHIGAN 13 10 3 13 19 
MINNE BOTA 12 9 3 12 9 
MISSt*SRIiPPt 23 14 9 23 17 
MISSOURI 24 11 13 24 18 
MONTANA 3 2 1 3 2 
NERRAGKA 6 5 1 6 3 
NEW HAMPSBHIRE 1 1 1 1 
NEW JERSEY 14 4 10 14 12 
NEw YORK 28 1% 15 28 18 
NORTH CAROLINA 24 4 20 24 20 
NORTH DAKOTA 4 4 4 3 
1 7 8 6 
OKLAHOMA 19 15 a ig 13 
OREGON 2 1 1 2 1 
PENNSYLVANIA 24 a 13 21 14 
RHODE ItSLanod 2 2 2 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA ‘9g 3 4 
SOUTH DAKOTA 4 4 4 1 
TENNESSEE 1i 1 10 9 
TEXAS 58 364 22 58 47 
UTAH 4 4 4 4 
VERMONT 2 2 2 2 
VIRGINIA 15 3 12 15 13 
WASHINGTON 10 9 1 10 9 
WEST VIRGINIA 4 1 4 4 
WiSCONSIN 16 ii 5 16 
WYOMING 4 4 a 1 
ALASKA 1 1 1 
BRAZIL 1 i 1 i 
CANADA 6 2 4 6 2 
CANAL ZONE 1 1 1 1 
CUBA 2 1 1 1 
GREECE 1 1 1 
LERANON 1 1 1 
PUERTO RICO 1 1 1 

TOTAL 634 [329 305 634 453 
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ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD 


L HYME REITORA 


EVA 


DEAN 


HACKETT 


ROGER C 


PRES 


MATHIOT 


HENRY L 


DAVIS PRESB 


HOMER W 


PRES 


A STOLTZFUS 


PRES 


MUNIZ 


ALFREDO 


LOCATION 


DE JANEIRO BRATIEL 


BALBOA HEIGHTS CANAL ZONE 


HAVANA CUBA 


ATHENS GREECE 


BEIRUT LEBANON 


RiO PIEDRAS PUERTO RICO 


INSTITUTION 


NNETT 


Cw 


PRINCE OF WALES COLLEGE 


CONTROLLED 
LEGE 


NTROLLEDO 


Ow 


FOR WOMEN2 


ROLLED 


2Ko report for two years. 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLER 
INST TEC O06 COLEG10 | 4 
CANADA 
; PUBLICLY CONTROLLED | 
NOVA SCOTIA AGRIC COLLEGE TRURO N X CANADA KENNETH COX PRIN 
CHARLOTTETN PE! CANARA FRANK MACKINNON PRIN 
PRIVATELY 
ALMA COLLEGE ST THOMAS ONT CANADA REV S$ J MATHERS PRIN 
| CAMPION COLL REGINA SASK CANADA REV F J BOYLE RECTOR 
; LUTHER COLLE REGINA SASK CANADA REX H SCHNEIDER PRIN 
MOUNT ROYAL CALGARY ALBERTA CANADA JOHN H GARDEN PRIN ‘ 
CANAL ZONE 
| PUBLICLY CONTROLLED 
CANAL ZONE JR COLLEGE 
CUBA 
: PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
HAVANA BUSINESS UNIV 
GREECE 
PRIVATELY C 
LEBANON 
PRIVATELY con’ 
| PUERTO RICO 
F PRIVATELY CONTROLLE 
PUERTO RICO JR COLLEGE 
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Directory of Junior College Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President—Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 
Vice-President—Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary—Jesse P. Bogue, 1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Convention Secretary—Theodore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior College, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Director of Research—C, C. Colvert, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Editor, Junior College Journal—James W. Reynolds, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 
Board of Directors 


Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri (1951) 


Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California (1951) 


T. D. Schindler, Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington (1952) 
J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi, (1952) 
Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut, (1953) 


Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Maryland (1953) 


Chairmen of Research and Service Committees 


Administration—Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo County Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Co-ordination and Research—Dorothy Bell, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass- 
achusetts 

Curriculum and Adult Education—B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Editorial Board—Curtis Bishop, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Legislation—Leland Medsker, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Student Personnel Problems—J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, Chicago City 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Teacher Preparation—Leo A. Wadsworth, Chaffey College, Ontario, California 


t 


COLLECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE 


More than 9,500 of your colleagues now own exceptionally low 
cost life insurance protection through TIAA Collective Life Insurance 
plans. These plans provide more than $40,000,000 of protection for 
dependents of college staff members. 

A college can establish a plan for twenty-five or more persons. No 
medical examination is required. Write for Collective Life Insurance 
booklet. 


TEACHERS AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers 
and investigators. Membership open to teachers on facul- 
ties of accredited junior colleges. 


37,500 Members 384 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors ee 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. af 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Do you like to say “NO?” 


When a student loses valuable time, or is withdrawn, as a result of 
sickness or accident, parents are apt to expect the college to make some 
adjustment in fees. When the question of adjustment comes up, your 
interest in your college’s welfare prompts you to say “No,” even though 
you risk the loss of the parents’ goodwill. 


In over 250 schools and colleges where our Tuition Refund Plan is 
in operation that question is answered before it can be asked—and 
answered to everyone’s satisfaction. The Plan reimburses the parents 
and protects the college’s income and goodwill, but it costs the college 
nothing. 


You should know all about the Tuition Refund Plan and how easily it 
can be installed and operated in your college. Ask for Booklet J 51. 
A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady 
climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
All teachers and instructors in colleges and universities should be 
regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION since the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous 
high quality which you have been able to maintain through the 
years,” is the testimony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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